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MAY. 
This is the laughing-eyed amongst them 
all: 
My lady’s month. A season of young 
things. 
She rules the light with harmony, and 
brings 
The year’s first green upon the beeches 
tall. 
How often, where long creepers wind and 
fall 


Through the deep woods in noonday 


wanderings, 
I’ve heard the month, when she to echo 
sings, 
I’ve heard the month make merry madri- 
gal, 
How often, bosomed in the breathing 
strong 
Of mosses and young flowerets, have I 
lain 
And watched the clouds, and caught the 
sheltered song— 
Which it were more than life to hear 


again— 
Of those small birds that pipe it all day 
loug 
Not far from Marly by the memoriel 
Seine. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


“IF LOVE WERE OTHER THAN A PERFECT 
THING.” 
If love were other than a perfect thing, 
Love were no gain, but only all a grief, 
And better were to check its blossoming 
Ere one poor bud could struggle into 
leaf; 
To kill it in the spring, 
If love were other than a perfect thing. 


If love were other than most sweet of all, 
Love were the bitterest gift of bitter 
fate, 
And better were to spurn beyond recall, 
Its magic cup more perilous than hate. 
Its sweetness were but gall, 
If love were other than most sweet of all. 


If love were other than the love of you, 
Love were a poverty, and nothing worth, 
And all the tasks that memory had to do 
Would be to loathe the hour that gave it 
birth. 
Love were not sweet nor true 
If love were other than the love of you. 





May, ete. 


But love is love, and you are you, and I 
Am I that dare to love you with a will, 
Knowing that love is perfect, true and 
high, 
And always greater than its greatest ill; 
Knowing it cannot die, 
Since love is love of you, and I am I. 
J. COLMORE. 


THE FIRST READING OF VIRGIL. 
Aut videt aut vidisse putat. 


Master, that erewhile in the forest wild 
Didst meet the grave-eyed Florentine, 
and teach 
His lips thy mystic lore, behold this child, 
Thy latest learner, captive to thy speech. 


His little world that look’d so large but 
now 
Slips from him: on new paths his feet 
are set; 
His eyes have mark’d the distant golden 
bough 
Gleaming among the pine-trees; no re- 
gret 


He feels for childhood and familiar ways: 

Onward thy music draws him, to what 
goal 

He knows not yet, nor dreams that all his 
days 

Shall wear a difference, since upon his 
soul 


Thy spell has passed. And now he gains 
the edge 

Of the grim gulf. 
murs fill, 

The dull slow wash of Lethe in the sedge, 


The distant roar of Acheron, the shrill 


His ears strange mur- 


Cry of pale ghosts that flutter down the 
wind 
With sad _ farewells. 
holds his breath, 
As on his boy’s heart breaks (O God, be 
kind!) 
The unimagin’d mystery of death. 
J. H. Fowier. 


Awe-struck he 

















Feminism 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
FEMINISM IN FRANCE, 


When, shortly before the Franco- 
German War, Villiers de Lisle Adam 
produced his play “La Révolte,” it was 
withdrawn from the boards of the Vau- 
deville, after some three or four per- 
formances, amid a general chorus of 
condemnation. The play, which asserts 
in a tentative fashiona woman’s right to 
self-development, independently of her 
husband’s direct interests, was held to 
be, as the author subsequently phrased 
it, injurious to the morality of the 
bourse and the boulevards. Last win- 
ter “La Révolte” was revived at the 
Odéon, and met with a sympathetic, 
even an enthusiastic, reception, its 
moral teaching surprising, if anything, 
by its moderation; for whereas Ibsen 
makes Nora persist in her revolt to the 
bitter end, Lisle Adam, his precursor by 
ten years, drives Elizabeth back into 
conjugal servitude. 

This suggestive fact may be taken as 
an indication of the notable change that 
has come over French thought in re- 
spect to the social position of woman 
since the fall of the third empire. That 
change is mainly due to the growth 
among our Gallic neighbors of “Femi- 
nism,” the elegant French variant of 
what we in England bluntly call wom- 
en’s rights. And “feminism” to-day is 
a force to be reckoned with, whether 
in social life, in politics or in 
literature. After much lurking in back- 
grounds and frequenting of holes and 
corners, in spite of much flouting from 
conventionality and much frowning 
down from religion, feminism has sud- 
denly emerged of late into broad day- 
light, and has developed into a practical 
question of the hour, with which serious 
journals and recognized “literature” con- 
descend to concern themselves. 

A strong-minded French woman, 
clamoring for the suffrage and making 
speeches on public platforms, seems to 
us a contradiction in terms, so accus- 
tomed are we to the conventional hero- 
ine of modern French fiction and 
modern French drama; a creature com- 
pounded variously of sensuality and 
jealousy, vain, fickle, frivolous, with a 
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fatal gift for intrigue, whose most solid 
virtue is her undeniable taste in dress. 

The portrait is so ludicrous a carica- 
ture for all who can boast the smallest 
personal acquaintance with the average 
French woman, adorned as she is with 
admirable social and practical qualities, 
that it is amazing how it could ever 
have come to be carelessly accepted as 
a more or less accurate presentment. 
Our only excuse is that numbers of her 
gifted compatriots have deliberately 
chosen to adopt this grotesque view of 
the sex, and have devoted their best 
work and their most brilliant talents to 
presenting this abnormal type to the 
world as representative of a whole na- 
tion. It is in great measure as a protest 
against this literary perversity, this 
moral blindness which has sullied the 
pages of all but the greatest French 
writers of the century, that the new 
feminist movement has arisen. It is 
against what has grown to be the tra- 
ditional attitude of the French man 
towards the French woman, an attitude 
that has penetrated into all ranks of 
society, that educated French women, 
aided by not a few of the sterner sex, 
are revolting to-day. From the first it 
has been an intellectual and literary 
rather than a democratic movement; it 
has sprung from the imaginative brain 
of the writer and thinker rather than 
from the painful experience of the suf- 
ferer, and it is spreading to-day from 
the cultured few to the uneducated 
many. 

In several of its aspects the move- 
ment differs profoundly from that with 
which we have so long been familiar in 
England. With us women have de- 
voted their main energies to carrying 
certain definite reforms by act of Par- 
liament. They have descended frankly 
into the political arena and have fought 
men with their own weapons. In 
France politics, as we understand them, 
have entered for very little into the 
question. French women as yet care 
practically nothing about the vote; they 
have not contemplated the possibility of 
a woman deputy, and they scarcely 
even crave after representation on 
municipal bodies. There are, of course, 
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very definite grievances from which 
they suffer and for which they claim 
redress. They demand the right of vot- 
ing for the Chambers of Commerce and 
the Conseils des Prud’hommes, a very 
important privilege for all who are en- 
gaged in trade; the right to sit on the 
Conseil de Famille, the very backbone 
of French family life; the right to act 
as legal guardians to their own children 
after the father’s death; and, above all, 
the right of married women to the ex- 
clusive possession of their own earn- 
ings. But these eminently reasonable 
reforms have not hitherto been brought 
forward with any degree of insistence, 
and although quite recently a departure 
of a more practical nature has been 
made by Madame Schmahl, an English- 
woman by birth, and editor of L’Avant- 
Courriere, not more than one or two, at 
the most, have as yet been incorporated 
into definite bills to be laid before the 
Chamber. French women hitherto 
have devoted themselves rather to 
creating an atmosphere favorable to 
their own development, and to promot- 
ing a sense of the antagonism that ex- 
ists between the law which decrees the 
absolute inferiority of the sex, and the 
facts which prove her complete natural 
equality. Thus feminism—a word, by 
the way, first introduced into the lan- 
guage by Fourier—may be described as 
representing a certain state of mind, an 
atmosphere of thought, opposed, indeed, 
by its very essence to that which has in- 
spired that vast section of modern 
French literature occupied with ques- 
tions of sex, but which has not yet 
crystallized into an aggressive agitation 
for reform. And so where the practical 
English woman pours her energies into 
political associations and petitions to 
Parliament, her French sister finds, for 
the present at least, a sufficient expres- 
sion of her needs in the issuing of 
brochures and leaflets, in the now fash- 
ionable “conference” and in a perfervid 
flow of talk. For us, reduced to its sim- 
plest expression, women’s rights is a 
matter of elementary justice; for 
French women it is above all a senti- 
ment, a chivalrous rehabilitation of 
their Sex to the place from which it has 
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been dethroned by the selfishness and 
cruelty of man. 

Frankly, there is a good deal of what 
English women would feel tempted to 
denounce as “silly vaporing’” in the 
French movement, but before harshly 
criticising our neighbors we should bear 
in mind the profound moral and intel- 
lectual differences which, on all sub- 
jects, divide the Latin from the Anglo- 
Saxon race, making it impossible to 
judge them according to any single 
standard. And in this particular in- 
stance it must be remembered further 
that in all matters relating to women’s 
work and women’s independence, we 
are at least a quarter of a century ahead 
of all the nations of central and south- 
ern Europe, and that their women are 
struggling to-day with the same forces 
of custom and prejudice against which 
our first generation of women reformers 
made successful war. 

In a recent article Madame Adam— 
herself no mean auxiliary of the femi- 
nist movement on its more moderate 
and literary side—pointed to the siege 
of Paris and the disasters of 1870-71 as 
one of the objective causes of women’s 
new impulse towards social indepen- 
dence. In this she is doubtless right, 
for the heroism displayed by French 
women during those terrible months 
must have gone some way towards dis- 
sipating old prejudices, and towards 
giving to the women themselves a new 
realization of their own dignity and 
their own powers. But the movement 
could not have sprung into life so 
quickly had not the seed been sown at 
a far earlier date. Like every other 
tendency of modern France, whether 
for good or evil, the feminist movement 
may be traced back to the Revolution 
of 1789. Un being asked by Napoleon 
since when women had occupied them- 
selves with politics, Madame de Staél 
is reported to have replied, “Since they 
have been guillotined, sire!’ The rea- 
son was certainly a_ sufficient one. 
When the emancipated French women 
compose, after the manner of Auguste 
Comte, a New Calendar of Great 
Women, one of their heroines of hu- 
manity will surely be Olymne de 
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Gouges, condemned with hundreds of 
others to the guillotine by Robespierre, 
but whose name still lives as that of the 
authoress of a pamphlet dedicated to 
Marie Antoinette, in which she pleaded 
in favor of the “natural, inalienable, 
and sacred” rights of her sex. With 
a Madame Roland and a Charlotte Cor- 
day before their very eyes it would have 
showed really phenomenal submissive- 
ness, and even stupidity, had the women 
of the time not aspired to some share 
in the “liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity,” for which their husbands and 
sons clamored so lustily. How far, in- 
deed, they exercised a determining and 
restraining influence during those 
troubled years is to be the subject of a 
searching investigation by Leopold 
Lacour in his forthcoming volume, “La 
Femme dans la Révolution Francaise,” 
in which the author may be trusted to 
throw a new and more pleasing light 
on Carlyle’s “draggled Menads.” 

But whatever hopes of political free- 
dom were entertained by the morally 
emancipated French women— with 
whom our own Mary Wolstonecraft was 
in close sympathy—in the early years of 
the Revolution, were destined to be 
frustrated before the close of the cen- 
tury; and with the advent to power of 
Napoleon a fresh era of legal subjection 
was ushered in. The Code Napoleon, 
stamped throughout with the master 
mind of its creator, displays in all those 
portions which bear upon the relations 
between men and women the most ruth- 
less disregard of the weaker sex. Man 
the master is made the despot of the 
home, and woman is sternly relegated 
to her maternal functions, the section 
on marriage culminating in a clause of 
which Dumas’s celebrated “Tue-la!” is 
but a dramatic echo. Feminism, as a 
social tendency was for all practical 
purposes dead, nor does it re-appear ex- 
cept in a modified form in connection 
with Saint Simonianism until the Revo- 
lution of 1848, to be once again, after 
a short but effective outburst, crushed 
by administrative severity as a result of 
the Coup d’Etat of 1852. But through- 
out the Third Empire there are dawn- 
ings of better things, and a whole 
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literature on the woman question was 
slowly taking shape. 

It was in 1858 that Proudhon pub- 
lished his great work on abstract jus- 
tice,as the fundamental principle of 
society, in which, after denouncing both 
love and religion, he bluntly described 
woman as physically, intellectually, and 
morally the inferior of man, and as 
occupying in the scale of creation a 
position midway between man and the 
monkey. Stirred to action by so gross 
an attack, Juliette Lamber, a young girl 
of two-and-twenty, conceived the auda- 
cious project of replying to so formi- 
dable an antagonist. Such controversy 
possesses necessarily but a limited in- 
terest for a later generation, but the 
“Idées anti-proudhoniennes,” though 
not without certain juvenile crudities of 
style, will be always worth reading for 
its vigorous logic and conciseness of 
thought. The little volume enjoyed an 
immediate success and thus, certainly 
against the will, Proudhon was the 
means of definitely launching on a liter- 
ary career one whom the world has long 
respected as Madame Adam. By a 
further irony of fate, only a year or two 
later, he was called upon to share with 
yet another “inferior” woman the prize 
for an essay on the theory of taxation 
offered for competition by the Vaudois 
government. This was Madam Clé- 
mence Royer, an ardent worker in the 
feminist cause, and one who has abun- 
dantly proved in her own person the 
capacity of French women for the most 
profound studies. Her admirable trans- 
lation into French of Darwin’s “Origin 
of Species,” with an introuuction of her 
own, is not the least of her achieve- 
ments in the cause of science. At 
about the same period the benevolent 
Michelet in “ La Femme” celebrated 
woman as the “éternelle blessée,”’ treat- 
ing her as a fragile angel too ethereal to 
be allowed to come in contact with the 
coarse realities of life, as one to be 
tenderly relieved from all needless re- 
sponsibilities. In accordance with 
Michelet’s ideal, which had an enor- 
mous vogue through the France of the 
Third Empire, whole generations of 
French girls were brought up, meta- 
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phorically speaking, wrapt in cotton 
wool, kept night and day under the 
strictest supervision, allowed no active 
exercise, and scarcely even any fresh 
air lest it should prove too exhausting 
for their delicate constitutions. Indeed 
it is only the advent of the bicycle that 
seems finally to have disposed of a 
theory which, however well intentioned, 
was almost as disastrous in its moral 
consequences to the sex, as the more 
widely spread theory of the superiority 
of brute force. 

Perhaps the first woman who effec- 
tively disposed in her own person of the 
assertions of both Michelet and Proud- 
hon was Maria Deraismes, who entered 
on her active career of writer and prop- 
agandist in the closing years of the 


Empire. Her strong sceptical intellect 
and her wonderful physical powers 


were alike of the masculine order. To 
her many other qualities she added one 
that is exceedingly rare in a reformer, 
i.e., a keen sense of humor. No one who 
heard her speech at the International 
Women’s Congress of 1889, due mainly 
to her initiative, on that most difficult 
of French social problems, the “Re- 
cherche dela Paternité,” will ever forget 
the caustic audacity of her utterances, 
acked up as they were by most inexor- 
able logic. So too her numerous pam- 
phlets and essays, while founded on a 
basis of very solid learning, were en- 
livened throughout by an _ irresistible 
mother-wit. Herein, I think, lay the 
secret of half her strength, and of her 
wonderful proselytizing powers. In her 
various volumes of collected writings 
“Eve dans ’Humanité, Nos Principles 
et nos Mceurs,” she denounces in scath- 
ing terms the rottenness of Parisian 
society and treats such questions as 
prostitution and the police des meaurs 
with a bold common sense which ex- 
torts our admiration, even when, as 
sometimes happens, it offends our more 
refined susceptibilities. Mile. De- 
raismes—she was never married—un- 
fortunately circumscribed her own 
powers for good by the antagonistic 
attitude that she adopted towards Chris- 
tianity, an attitude to which she doubt- 
less owed her admission to a regularly 
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constituted lodge of Freemasons. She 
claimed to be the first woman to have 
attained to that distinction, which is 
frequently assumed never to have been 
bestowed on a woman at all. But it is 
as the valiant champion of her sex that 
her name will live, and a certain pathos 
is added to her memory by the fact that 
all through the long months of agony 
entailed by the most painful of all mor- 
tal maladies she maintained unruffled 
her cheery courage, working with voice 
and with pen up to the last days of life. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to add that 
after Mrs. Besant and Frances Willard 
no woman speaker save Maria De- 
raismes has ever seemed to me to possess 
real oratorical power, judged, that is to 
say, by the same criterion by which we 
judge men. She could boast a spark at 
least of that electrical gift essential to 
a leader, and in this respect her mantle 
has not fallen on any other shoulders. 
Hence, in spite of the adhesion of a num- 
ber of clever and earnest women, 
Madame Schmahl, Madame Clémence 
Royer, Madame Potonié Pierre, 
Madame Martin, and many more, all 
ardent propagandists, the feminist 
movement to-day is without any recog- 
nized leader, and is split up into innu- 
merable groups and factions, without 
cohesion, without unity of action, and 
often even without friendly feeling one 
towards another. 

An influence that must not be lost 
sight of in estimating the progress of 
the feminist cause is that of the Slav 
woman, to whom Jules Bois devotes 
some charming pages in his “Eve 
Nouvelle.” For the last half century 
Paris has been the Mecca of many Rus- 
sian and Polish women, some Nihilists, 
some political refugees, but many 
others young girls inspired solely by an 
eager pathetic longing for an indepen- 
dent lifeand untrammelled opportunities 
of self-culture. These unattached girl- 
students form quite a numerous colony 
round the Latin Quarter, living for the 
most part in humble poverty, studying 
medicine, music, law, literature, and 
eking out their slender resources from 
home, if haply such are forthcoming, by 
teaching and writing and by practising 
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a generous charity towards one another. 
The woman of the Slav races, poetic and 
yet practical, emotional yet self-re- 
strained, devoured by a veritable pas- 
sion for learning and yet strangely 
gifted with feminine charm, is, in many 
respects, in advance of her Latin sister, 
upon whom the example of her industry 
anu her enthusiasm has not been with- 
out effect. One of the foremost leaders 
of the feminist cause to-day is a Polish 
lady endowed with many of the pro- 
verbial gifts of her race. Madame 
Marya Chéliga has lived so many years 
in the French capital, that she might 
well pass for a Parisian, were it not that 
her idealistic temperament points to a 
Slav origin. As a journalist and novel- 
ist, both in her own and her adopted 
language, her pen has not ceased to 
plead in favor of her sex, but it was not 
until last year, when her play, 
“L’Orniére,” was acted at the Théatre 
Libre, that she attained a notable suc- 
cess. “L’Orniére,” painful and out- 
spoken as it is, is simply a plea for 
greater morality in marriage. A young 
wife, Eliane, stung to the quick by the 
repeated infidelities of the husband 
upon whom her parents have bestowed 
her and her dot, falls in love with an- 
other man. She revolts against a life 
of deception, and she revolts equally 
against her husband’s vagrant affec- 
tions at such times as he is pleased to 
return to the conjugal roof, and unde- 
terred by worldly friends who laugh at 
her scruples, she confesses the truth. 
Her husband, strong in the sanction 
given him by the French Code, shoots 
her dead. Standing by his wife’s corpse 
he is seized with sudden qualms, and 
asks his friend if he is certain of an 
acquittal. “Oh, yes,” is the reassuring 
reply, “it happens every day—crime 
passionel!” Similar sordid dramas 
figure, in truth, almost week by week in 
the French law courts, and the sym- 
pathies of a French jury are always 
with the husband, whatever provoca- 
tion he may have given. It is, as I have 
.said, a moral rather than a political re- 
form that French women are trying to 
bring about, and Madame Chéliga’s 
drama has had the effect of focussing 
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attention on the necessity of amending 
certain articles of the Code if the con- 
ventional French “mariage de con- 
venance” is to be placed on a more 
moral basis. 

However valiantly women may have 
fought for their rights—and ever since 
the establishment of the Republic the 
party may be said to have been in active 
existence—it is quite certain that they 
would have made but little progress 
without the help of their male confréres. 
Their greatest victory has been the 
winning over of so many allies from the 
ranks of the writers and journalists of 
Paris. Some years ago they enjoyed 
the signal triumph of converting no less 
an antagonist than Alexandre Dumas 
fils himself. Nothing is more obvious 
than that all Dumas’s earlier plays, 
from the “Dame aux Camelias” to the 
“Femme de Claude,” are, on the moral 
side, absolutely “anti-féministes” in aim 
and tone; and “L’Homme-Femme,” the 
cynical brochure on the “eternal fem- 
inine,” in which Dumas develops the 
“Tue-la!” theory with which his name 
will always remain identified, is simply 
a defence of the attitude that he had 
maintained asa playwright for over 
twenty years. The “Homme-Femme” 
brought him into direct conflict with 
Maria Deraismes, and drew forth one of 
the ablest of her pamphlets which we 
may assume to have been not without 
effect. Certainly Dumas had very con- 
siderably altered his views when (in 
1880) he wrote “Les Femmes qui tuent 
et les Femmes qui votent.” To the sur- 
prise of all he declared himself a con- 
vinced believer in woman’s right to 
political recognition; and in reference to 
a vitriol-throwing case, which was just 
then agitating all Paris, he suggested 
that if woman had a share in making 
the laws of her country, there would be 
less danger of her taking justice vio- 
lently into her own hands. He de- 
clared, too, his profound conviction— 
and on such a point Dumas surely may 
be taken as an authority—that the con- 
dition of social morality in modern 
France was all to the advantage of man 
and to the detriment of woman, and he 
urged on the latter to band themselves 
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together to fight, not against the written 
law, but against the unwritten 
“moeurs.” Curiously enough, the very 
last letter on matters of public interest 
penned by Dumas before his death, was 
one addressed to Madame Chéliga, in 
which he reiterated once again his be- 
lief in the social equality of the sexes, a 
letter which rendered no little service 
to the feminist cause. 

Quite recently there has been a re- 
markable outburst of activity in the 
feminist camp, and feminism in Paris 
to-day is almost in danger of develop- 
ing into a fashionable craze. Has nota 
duchess given her august patronage to 
the cause? And is not Ibsen, with doc- 
trines subversive of all conventionality, 
studied in every boudoir? The crowds 
that assisted at the Women’s Interna- 
tional Congress in April of last year, the 
successful conferences at the Bodiniére, 
the course of serious lectures on the 
movement given at the Collége de 
France last winter by M. Flach, are all 
outward signs of an expanding vitality. 
Week by week new recruits are added 
to the little group of literary and po- 
litical workers, known by the somewhat 
quaint designation of “hommes fémi- 
nistes,” a group which is gradually at- 
taining to most respectable proportions. 
Armand Sylvestre, Rodenbach and Jean 
Aicard among poets, Paul Hervieu and 
Rosnoy among novelists, Dr. Manou- 
vrier, the well-known professor of an- 
thropology, the Abbé Charbonnel, an 
ecclesiastic of somewhat advanced 
views, Jacques Lourbet, author of a 
learned work on “La Femme devant la 
Science,” Georges Montorgueil and 
Leopold Lacour, journalists, have all 
made public profession of their faith in 
the “new woman.” It is true certain 
writers seem to regard feminism only as 
an excuse for discussing once again 
from a new point of view, and with a 
painful lack of reticence, the eternal 
question of sex, and the relations be- 
tween man and woman. Eve and 
Cleopatra, Messalina and Circe, re-ap- 
pear time after time, in order to point 
out a moral unfavorable, not to them- 
selves, but to their male victims. Thus 
Monsieur Lacour devotes almost the 
whole of his stout volume on “Integral 
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of woman’s 
nature, both in its physiological and its 
psychological aspects, in relation to that 
of man. Of her independent position as 
a thinker and a worker, without refer- 
ence to the male sex, we hear not a 


Humanism” to a_ study 


word. It is comforting at least to find 
one elementary truth underlying the 
many pages of that somewhat futile 
argument with which his book is 
loaded: the new-born conviction that 
by the political and intellectual subjec- 
tion of one-half of the human race to the 
other, the whole of humanity has been 
impoverished. And, as its complement, 
the realization that to place unnatural 
barriers in the way of the normal de- 
velopment of any individual endowed 
with rational thinking powers, is to in- 
flict an irreparable loss on the whole 
body politic. The argument is familiar 
enough on this side of the Channel, but 
to French ears it still possesses all the 
charm of novelty, and requires constant 
reiteration. It is this truth which M. 
Lacour has tried to frame in the expres- 


sion “integral humanism,” a term 
which, at first sight, is somewhat 
mystifying. 


Of all recent converts, however, to the 
cause of woman’s emancipation, none 
has succeeded in treating the subject 
with so much insight into a feminine 
character, or such genuine faith in her 
latent capacities for good, as Jules Bois, 
hitherto best known as a writer of 
mystical verse and as a much-appre- 
ciated conférencier at the Bodiniére. 
To-day, thanks to his recent volume 
“L’Eve Nouvelle,” he stands accepted 
as the prevs chevalier of the feminist 
cause. In a transitional stage, smart- 
ing apparently under the disillusion- 
ment of youthful ideals, the poet a few 
years ago wrote many unkind things of 
“L’éternelle Poupée.” His “Eve 
Nouvelle,” published last autumn, is a 
passionate plea in favor of “la femme 
consciente,” and may be taken as repre- 
senting his more mature judgment on 
the problems of life; and if I write of the 
volume at some length, it is because his 
conception of the whole feminist move- 
ment, and of the ideals which have in- 
spired it, seems to me at once the most 
true and the most characteristically 























French that has yet appeared. The En- 
glish reader may find in it much that he 
will disagree with, much even that he 
may resent, but the book remains, 
nevertheless, a faithful and sym- 
pathetic presentment of the woman 
problem, as it appeals to an ever-increas- 
ing number of men and women across 
the Channel. M. Bois has succeeded in 
treating his subject with considerable 
originality; his pages display not a little 
research, and the time-honored argu- 
ments are produced from a point of 
view unfamiliar, at least on this side of 
the Channel. We wonder, as we read, 
what John Stuart Mill would have 
thought of this latest contribution to a 
controversy which he, more than any 
man, initiated. M. Bois does not pro- 
fess to deal in stern logic, and he 
touches very briefly on practical eco- 
nomic considerations; he appeals rather 
to the mystical idealistic view of the 
subject, and in a series of short and 
somewhat disjointed essays, he traces 
the influence of women on life and civil- 
ization from the most remote pre- 
historic days. In the ancient legends 
of the world’s mythologies he discerns 
the early ascendancy and the civilizing 
powers of woman. For him Vesta dis- 
covers the fire, Diana invents the bow, 
and the whole cycle of Cybele-Demeter- 
Isis legends testifies to man’s early rec- 
ognition of the superior nature of those 
whom he acclaimed as the mothers of 
the gods. He points out that in none 
of the ancient faiths of the world has 
ordinary man ever been deemed worthy 
to have any share in the bringing forth 
of gods and redeemers. Coming to the 
more practical problems of our own 
day, M. Bois denounces, not without 
cause, the “mariage de convenance,” 
and at the same time combats vigor- 
ously every form of “free love,” and 
any general loosening of moral re- 
strictions between the sexes. He 
pleads for true unions of heart 
and soul and intellect, but we can- 
not agree with him when he seems 
to imagine that, in a “society regen- 


erated by the feminist spirit, the neces- 
sity for legal sanctions will disappear. 
all the vials of his 


He pours forth 
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wrath upon the frivolous dolls of Paris 
society, regarding them as the worst 
enemies of their sex; he denounces the 
two accepted types of the French jeune 
fille, the ingénue and the ange, and 
urges the adoption of English and 
American methods of education in ex- 
change for those still universally in 
force among the Latin races. 

Taken as a whole, Jules Bois’s de- 
mands are singularly moderate, and, for 
a would-be social reformer, he ha’ an 
unusual capacity for seeing all round 
his subject. Making allowances for pic- 
turesqueness of presentation and for a 
certain effusiveness of style, M. Bois 
really pleads for nothing further than 
the evolution of a woman with a con- 
science, who shall marry the man of her 
choice of her own free will, and who 
shall be sufficiently educated to be an 
intellectual companion to her husband 
when married, or to earn her own liveli- 
hood in a dignified independence, should 
she elect to remain single. It is an ideal 
which, in England and America, we 
have gone a considerable way towards 
realizing, but which, for the vast ma- 
jority of the women of the Latin races, 
is still beyond the possibility of attain- 
ment. M. Bois realizes completely that 
neither Atheism nor Positivism can 
ever be the religion of enfranchised 
womanhood, and with most people he 
deplores the wave of free-thought 
which is at present sweeping over the 
ranks of the advanced women of 
France, and which has undoubtedly 
done much to retard their progress. He 
describes them happily as still passing 
through their Encyclopedic stage, their 
eighteenth century. It is evident that 
he is familiar with English thought in 
many branches, but he writes under a 
total misapprehension concerning the 
due proportion of events when he attrib- 


utes any share in the independent 
position of English women at the 


present day to the curious literary de- 
velopment which produced the “Heav- 
enly Twins,” the “Yellow Aster” and 
their little group of imitators, and he 
has failed to realize that the morbid 
sensationalism which lay at the root of 
the agitation is already a thing of the 
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past among us, and never had any real 
hold over the nation. He shows his 
admiration for everything British with 
greater discrimination when he waxes 
eloquent over the writings of Olive 
Schreiner; indeed, it would appear that 
“The Story of an African Farm”’ is ac- 
cepted by the “hommes-féministes” 
school with all the veneration due to a 
new Gospel. 

Hitherto the practical influence of the 
feminist movement on the general trend 
of French thought and custom has prob- 
ably been very slight, outside the limits 
of Parisian literary circles. Not the 
least of the advantages that Jules Bois’s 
book has gained for the cause, is that 
of introducing the subject into many 
circles into which it had not as yet 
penetrated. For a woman to be in the 
slightest degree advanced, or unconven- 
tional, or eccentric, is exceedingly mal vu 
in all fashionable and orthodox cir- 
cles in France, and those women of good 
birth who have successfully arrived at 
an independent position have probably 
only done so at great personal cost. 


Marriage and the convent are still the 


only alternatives before the vast ma- 
jority of French girls. The jeune fille of 
the upper classes is as _ carefully 
guarded as of old, and when she hap- 
pens to be staying with her parents at 
an hotel, is not allowed to pass up and 
down the stairs without a chaperone. 
And yet we may say with Galileo, 
“E pur si muove!” Some advance there 
certainly is, and feminism may justi- 
fiably claim a share in the credit, al- 
though Anglomania and the bicycling 
¢eraze have probably quite as much to do 
with it as more serious considerations. 
Even the Church has come to realize 
that something more is due to woman’s 
intellect than the average convent edu- 
cation, and one of the last acts of that 
enlightened prelate, Mgr. d’Hubet, was 
the organization of historical and scien- 
tific courses of lectures for women at 
the Catholic Institute. Another sign of 
the times was the formation, about a 
year ago, of a little body of Catholic 
workers in the cause, calling them- 
selves “féministes Chrétiennes.”” Some- 
thing, too, is certainly due to the large 
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number of able women who, without 
identifying themselves directly with the 
feminist propaganda, have yet done 
much by their practical successes in all 
the paths of life that are open to them 
to break down the old barriers of preju- 
dice and misconception. In art, in 
literature, in journalism, s‘rench women 
are making a name for themselves 
to-day, while others, like Madame Boge- 
lot and Mademoiselle de Grandpré, have 
developed in the wider sphere of 
national philanthropy those admirable 
aaministrative qualities which hitherto 
have been restricted to the narrow 
limits of the home. It Is to England 
that French women look for guidance 
in all practical matters concerning the 
evolution of their emancipation; and 
for the English girl who is supposed to 
regulate her own life and possess a 
latch-key without abusing the privilege, 
they entertain a touching admiration, 
often, I am afraid, unwarranted by the 
facts. There has been a _ tendency 
among intelligent English women both 
to look down upon French women as 
hopelessly retrograde, and at the same 
time to pour ridicule on their tentative 
efforts at reform. For myself, I am con- 
vinced from personal observation that 
if the women of France have much to 
learn in all concerning the relations of 
the sexes, the men have still a great 
deal more to learn; and that this new 
feminist movement, even though its 
methods may not always be our 
methods, contain within it the germs of 
2 much-needed social regeneration. 
VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 
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XIII. 


A WISE IGNORAMUS, 


CHAPTE! 


“God help me! I know nothing — can but 
pray.” 

It was Father Concha’s custom to at- 
tend, at his church, between the hours 


of nine and ten in the morning, to such 


1 Copyright, 1896, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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wants, spiritual or temporal, as individ- 
uai members of his flock chose to bring 
to him. 

Thus it usually happened that the 
faithful found the old priest at nine 
o'clock sunning himself at the front 
door of the sacred edifice, smoking a 
reflective cigarette, and exchanging the 
time of day with passers-by or such as 
had leisure to pause a moment. 

“Whether it is body or soul that is in 
trouble, come to me,” he would say; 
“for the body 1 can do a little—a very 
little. I have twenty pounds a year, 
and it is not always paid to me, but I 
sometimes have a trifle for charity. For 
the soul I can do a little more.” 

After a storm of wind and rain, such 
as come in the winter time, it was no 
uncommon sight to see the priest sweep- 
ing the leaves and dust from the church 
steps, and using the strongest language 
at the bootmaker over the way, 


whose business this was supposed to 
be. 

“See,” he would cry to some passer- 
by—“see, it is thus that our sacristan 


does his work. It is for this that the 
Holy Church pays him fifteen—or is it 
twenty ?—pesetas per annum.” 

And the bootmaker would growl and 
shake his head over his last, for, like 
most who have to do with leather, he 
was a man of small humor. 

Here, too, mothers would bring their 
children—little girls cowering under 
their. bright handkerchiefs, the man- 
tillas of the poor—and speak with the 
padre of the Confirmation and first Com- 
munion, which had lately begun to 
hang like a cloud over the child’s life. 
Father Concha would take the child 
upon his knee as he sat on the low wall 
at the side of the steps, and when the 
mother had left them would talk quietly, 
with the lines of his face wonderfully 
softened, so that before long the little 
girl would run home quite happy in 
mind and no longer afraid of the great 
Unknown. Here, in the springtime, 
came the young men with thoughts 
appropriate to the season, and sheepish 
exceedingly, for they knew that Father 
Concha knew all about them. and would 
take an unfair advantage of his oppor- 
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tunities, refusing probably to perform 
the ceremony until he was satisfied as 
to the ways and means and prudence of 
the contracting parties, which, of 
course, he had no right to do. Here 
came the halt, the lame, the blind, the 
poor, and also the rich. Here came the 
unhappy. They came naturally and 
often. Here, so the bootmaker tells, 
came one morning a ruined man who, 
after speaking a few words to the padre, 
produced a revolver and tried to shoot 
himself, and the padre fell on him like 
a wild beast. And they fought together, 
and fell and rolled down the steps to- 
gether into the road, where they still 
fought till they were white like millers 
with dust. Then at last the padre got 
the strong man under him, and took the 
revolver away and threw it into the 
ditch. Then he fell to belaboring the 
would-be suicide with his fists until the 
big man cried for mercy and received it 
not. 

“You saved his life,” the people said. 

“It was his soul that I was caring 
for,” replied the padre with his grim 
smile. 

Concha was not a clever man, but he 
Of learning he had but lit- 

easy, however, to be wise 
without being learned. It is easier still 
to be learned without being wise. The 
world is full of such persons to-day, 
when education is too cheap. Concha 
steered his flock as best he could 
through the stormy paths of insurrec- 
tion and civil war. He ruled with a 
rod of iron whom he could, and such as 
were beyond his reach he influenced by 
ridicule and a patient tolerance. True 
to his cloth, he was the enemy of all 
progress and distrusted every innova- 
tion. 

“The padre,” said the barber, who 
was a talker and a radical, “would have 
the world stand still.” 

“The padre,” replied Concha, who 
was tenderly drying his chin with a 
towel, “would have all barbers attend 
to their razors. Many are so busy 
shouting ‘Advance!’ that they have 
ne breath to ask whither they are 
going.” 

On the whole, perhaps his autocratic 


was wise. 
tle. It is 
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rule was a beneficent one, and contrib- 
uted to the happiness of the little north- 
ern suburb of Ronda over which it ex- 
tended. At all events, he was a watch- 
ful guardian of his flock, and knew 
every face in his parish. 

It thus happened one morning that a 
strange woman, who had come quietly 
into church to pray, attracted his atten- 
tion as he passed out after matins. She 
Was a mere peasant and ill clad. The 
child seated on a chair by her side, and 
staring with wondering eyes at the sim- 
ple altar and stained-glass windows, 
had a hungry look. 

Concha sat down on _ the low wall 
without the doors, and waited the exit 
of this devotee, who was not of his 
flock; for though, as he often said, the 
good God had intended him for a soldier, 
his own strong will and simple faith had 
in time produced a very passable priest, 
who with a grim face went about doing 
good. 

The woman presently lifted the heavy 
leathern curtain, and let out into the 
sunlight a breath of cool, incense-laden 
air. 

She curtsied and paused, as if expect- 
ing recognition. Concha threw away 
his cigarette and raised his hand to his 
hat. He had not lifted it, except to 
ladies of the highest quality, for some 
years, out of regard to symptoms of 
senile decay which had manifested 
themselves at the junction of the brim 
and the crown. 

“Have I not seen your face before, 
my child?” he said. 

“Yes, reverendo; I am of Ronda, but 
have been living in Xeres.” 

“Ah! Then your husband 
doubt, a malcontent.” 

The woman burst into tears, burying 
her face in her hands, and leaning 
against the wall in an attitude that was 
still girlish. She had probably been 
married at fifteen. 

“No, reverendo; he is a thief!’ 

Concha merely nodded his head. He 
never had been a man to betray much 
pious horror when he heard of ill-do- 
ing. 

“The two are almost identical,” he 
said quietly. “One does what the 


is, no 
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other fears todo. And is your husband 
in prison? Is that why you have come 
back? Ah, you women, in foolishness 
you almost equal the men!” 

“No, reverendo; I am come back 
because he has left me. Sebastian has 
run away, and has stolen all his mas- 
ter’s property. It was the Colonel Mon- 
real, of Xeres; a good man, reverendo, 
but a politician.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes; and he was murdered, as your 
reverence has no doubt seen in the 
newspapers. A week ago it was, the 
day that the Englishman came with a 
letter.” 

“What Englishman was that?’ in- 
quired Father Concha, brushing some 
grains of snuff from his sleeve—“what 
Englishman was that, my child?’ 

“Oh, I do not know! His name is 
unknown to me, but I could tell he was 
English from his manner of speaking. 
The colonel had an English friend who 
spoke so, one engaged in the sherry in 
Xeres.” 

“Ah, yes! And 
what was he like?” 

“He was very tall and straight, like 
a soldier, and had a moustache quite 
light in color, like straw.” 

“Ah, yes! The English are so. 
he left a letter?” 

“Yes, reverendo.” 

‘A rose-colored letter?” 

“Yes,” said the woman, looking at 
him with surprise. 

“And tell me what happened after- 
ward. I may perhaps be able to help 
you, my child, if you tell me all you 
know.” 

“And then, reverendo, the police 
brought back the colonel, who had been 
murdered in the streets; and I who had 
his excellency’s dinner on the table 
waiting for him!” 

“And—” 

“And Sebastian ate the dinner, rev- 
erendo.” 

“Your husband appears to be a man 
of action,” said Concha, with a queer 
smile. “And then aa 

“Sebastian sent me on a message to 
the town, and when I came back he was 
gone, and all his excellency’s posses- 


this Englishman, 


And 
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sions were gone—his papers and valu- 
ables.” 

“Including the letter which the En- 
glishman had left for the colonel?” 

“Yes, reverendo; Sebastian knew 
that in these times the papers of a poli- 
tician may perhaps be sold for money.” 

Concha nodded his head refiectively 
and took a pinch of snuff with infinite 
deliberation and enjoyment. 

“Yes; assuredly Sebastian is one of 
those men who get on in the world,— 
up to a certain point,—and at that 
point they get hanged. There is in the 
universe a particular spot for each man, 
where we all think we should like to go 
if we had the money. For me it is 
Rome. Doubtless Sebastian had some 
such spot of which he spoke when he 
was intoxicated. Where is Sebastian’s 
earthly paradise think you, my child?” 

“He always spoke of Madrid, rever- 
endo.” 

“Yes,—yes, I can imagine he would.” 

“and I have no money to follow 
him,” sobbed the woman, breaking 
into tears again. “So I came to Ronda, 


where I am known, to seek it.” 
“Ah, foolish woman!” exclaimed the 
priest severely, and shaking his finger 


at her—“foolish woman, to think of 
following such a person. More foolish 
still is it to weep for a worthless hus- 
band, especially in public, thus, on the 
church steps, where all may see. All 
the other women will be so pleased. It 
is their greatest happiness to think that 
their neighbor’s husband is worse than 
their own. Dry your tears, foolish 
one, before you make too many friends.” 

The woman obeyed him mechanically, 
with a sort of dumb helplessness. 

At this moment a horseman clattered 
past, coming from Ronda, and hasten- 
ing in the direction of Bobadilla or per- 
haps to the Casa Barenna. He wore 
his flat-brimmed hat well forward over 
the eyes, and kept his gaze fixed upon 
the road in front. There was a faint 
suggestion of assumed absorption in his 
attitude, as if he knew that the priest 
was usually at the church door at this 
hour, and had no desire to meet his eye. 
It was Larralde. 

A few minutes later Julia Barenna, 
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who was sitting at her window watch- 
ing and waiting—her attitude in life— 
suddenly rose with eyes that gleamed 
and trembling hands. She stood and 
gazed down into the valley below, her 
attention fixed on the form of a horse- 
man slowly making his way through the 
olive groves. Then breathlessly she 
turned to her mirror. 

“At last!” she whispered, her fingers 
busy with her hair and mantilla, a thou- 
sand thoughts flying through her brain, 
her heart throbbing in her breast. In 
a moment the aspect of the whole world 
had changed, in a moment Julia herself 
was another woman. Ten years seemed 
to have rolled away from her heart, 
leaving her young and girlish and hope- 
ful again. She gave one last look at 
herself and hurried to the door. 

It was yet early in the day, and the 
air beneath the gnarled and ancient 
olive-trees was cool and fresh, as Julia 
passed under them to meet her lover. 
He threw himself out of the saddle 
when he saw her, and leaving his horse 
loose ran to meet her. He took her 
hands and raised her fingers to his lips, 
with a certain fervor which was sincere 
enough, for Larralde loved Julia accord- 
ing to his lights, though he had another 
mistress—Ambition—who was with him 
always and filled his thoughts sleeping 
and waking. Julia, her face all flushed, 
her eyes aglow, received his gallant 
greeting with a sort of breathless eager- 
ness. She knew she had not Larralde’s 
whole heart, and womanlike, was not 
content with half. 

“I have not seen you for nearly a 
fortnight,” she said. 

“Ah!” answered Larralde, who had 
apparently not kept so strict an account 
of the days—“ah, yes; I know. But, 
dearest, I have been burning the high- 
roads. I have been almost to Madrid. 
Ah, Julia, why did you make such a 
mistake?” 

“What mistake?” she asked, with a 
sudden light of coquetry in her eyes. 
She thought he was about to ask her 
why she loved him. In former days he 
had had a pretty turn for such ques- 
tions. 

“In giving the letter to that scoun- 
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drel Conyngham. He has betrayed us, 
and Spain is no longer safe for me.” 

“Are you sure of this?’ asked Julia, 
alert. Had she possessed Larralde’s 
whole heart she would have been happy 
enough to take part in his pursuits. 

Larralde gave a short laugh 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Heaven only knows where the letter 
is now!” he answered. 

Julia unfolded a note and handed it 
tohim. She had received it three weeks 
earlier from Concepcion Vara. and it 
was from Conyngham, saying that he 
had left her note at the house of the 
colonel. 

“The colonel was dead before Co- 
nyngham arrived at Xeres,” said Lar- 
ralde shortly; “and I do not believe 
he ever left the letter. I suspected that 
he had kept it as a little reeommenda- 
tion to the Christinos, under whom he 
takes service. It would have been the 
most natural thing to do. 
satisfied myself that the letter is not in 
his possession.” 

“How?” asked Julia, with a sudden 
fear that blanched her face. 

Larralde smiled 
way, and made no answer. 
and looked down the avenue. 

“I see Father Concha approaching,” 
he said. “Let us go toward the 
house.” 


and 


in rather a sickly 
He turned 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. 

**The woman who loves you is at once your de- 
tective and accomplice.” 

The old priest was walking leisurely 
up the avenue toward the Casa Ba- 
renna, when the branches of a dwarf 
ilex were pushed aside, and there came 
to him from their lofty concealment not 
indeed a wood nymph, but Sefiora Ba- 
renna, with her finger at her lips. 

“Hush!” she said; “he is here.” 

And from the anxious and excited ex- 
pression of her face it became apparent 
that madame’s nerves were astir. 

“Who is here?” 

“Why, Esteban Larralde, of course.” 

“Ah!” said Concha patiently; “but 
need we for that hide behind the bushes 
and walk on the flower-borders? Life 


But I have. 
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would be much simpler, sefiora, if peo- 
ple would only keep to the footpath— 
less picturesque, I allow you, but sim- 
pler. Shall I climb up a tree?’ 

The lady cast her eyes up to heaven 
and heaved an exaggerated sigh. 

“Ah, what a tragedy life is!” she 
whispered apparently to the angels, but 
loud enough for her companion to hear. 

“Or a farce,” said Concha, “according 
to our reading of the part. Where is 
Senor Larralde?’ 

“Oh, he has gone to the fruit-garden 
with Julia! There is a high wall all 
round, and one cannot see. She may 
be murdered by this time. I knew he 
was coming from the manner in which 
she ran down-stairs. She walks at 
other times.” 

Concha smiled rather grimly. 

“She is not the first todo that,” he said; 
“and many have stumbled on the stairs 
in their haste.” 

“Ah, you are a hard man, a terrible 
man with no heart! And I have no one 
to sympathize with me. No one knows 
what I suffer. I never sleep at night— 
not a wink—but lie and think of my 
troubles. Julia will not obey me. I 
have warned her not to rouse me to 
anger, and she laughs at me. She per- 
sists in seeing this terrible Esteban Lar- 
ralde—a Carlist, if you please.” 

“We are all as God made us,” said 
Concha; “with embellishments added 
by the Evil One,” he added, in a lower 
tone. 

“And now I am going to see General 
Vincente. I shall tell him to send sol- 
diers. This is intolerable. I am not 
obeyed in my own house!” cried the 
lady. “I have ordered the carriage to 
meet me at the lower gate. I dare not 
drive away from my own door. Ah, 
what a tragedy!” 

“I will go with you since you are de- 
termined to go,” said Concha. 

“What! and leave Julia with that 
terrible man?” 

“Yes,” answered the priest; “happi- 
ness is a dangerous thing to meddle 
with. There is_ so little of it in the 
world, and it lasts so short a time.” 

Sefiora Barenna indicated by a sigh 
and her attitude that she had had no 
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experience in the matter. As a simple 
fact, she had been enabled all through 
her life to satisfy her own desires, the 
subtlest form of misfortune. 

“Then you would have Julia marry 
this terrible man?” said the lady, shield- 
ing her face from the sun with a black 
fan which she always carried. 

“I am too old and too stupid to take 
any active part in my neighbors’ affairs. 
It is only the young and inexperienced 
who are competent to do that,” an- 
swered the priest. 

“But you say you are fond of Julia.” 

“Yes,” said the priest quietly. 

“I wonder why?’ 

“So do I,” he said,in a tone that 
Sefiora Barenna never understood. 

“You are always kinder to her than 
you are to me,” went on the lady in her 
most martyred manner. “Her penances 
are always lighter than mine. You are 
patient with her, and not with me. 
And I am sure I have never done you 
any injury.” 

The old padre smiled. Perhaps he 
was thinking of those illusions which 
she had during the years pulled down 


one by one, for the greater peace of his 
soul. 


“There is the carriage,” he said. 
“Let us hasten to General Vincente, if 
you still wish to see him.” 

In a few minutes they were rattling 
along the road, while Esteban Larralde 
and Julia sat side by side in the shade 
- of the great wall that surrounded the 
fruit-garden. And one at least of them 
was gathering that quick harvest of 
love, which is like the grass of the field, 
inasmuch as to-day is it and to-morrow 
is not. 

General Vincente was at home. He 
was one of those men who are happy in 
finding themselves where they are 
wanted. So many have, on the con- 
trary, the misfortune to be always 
absent when they are required, and the 
world soon learns to progress without 
them. 

“That man, that Larralde is in 
Ronda,” said Sefiora Barenna, bursting 
in on the general’s solitude. Vincente 
smiled, but nevertheless exchanged a 
quick glance with Concha, who con- 
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firmed the news by a movement of his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“Ah, these young people!” exclaimed 
the general, with a gay little laugh. 
“What it is to be young and in love! 
But be seated, Ifiez—be seated. Padre, 
a chair.” 

“What do you propose to do?’ asked 
Sefiora SKarenna breathlessly, for she 
was stout and agitated, and had hurried 
up the steps. 

“When, my dear Ifiez—when?’ 

“But now, with this man in Ronda. 
You know quite well he is dangerous. 
He is a Carlist. It was only the other 
day that you received an anonymous 
letter saying that your life was in dan- 
ger. Of course, it was from the Carlists, 
and Larralde has something to do with 
it; or that Englishman, that Sefor Co- 
nyngham with the blue eyes. A man 
with blue eyes—bah! of course he is not 
to be trusted.” 

The receiver of the anonymous warn- 
ing seemed to be amused. 

“A little sweeping, your statements, 
my dear Ifiez. Is it not so? Now, a 
lemonade, the afternoon is warm.” 

He rose and rang the bell. 

“My nerves,” whispered the sefiora 
to Concha—“my nerves, they are so 
easily upset.” 

“The liqueurs,” said the general to 
the servants with perfect gravity. 

“You must take steps at once,” urged 
Sefiora Barenna when they were alone 
again. She was endowed with a mag- 
nificent imagination, without much 
common sense to hold it in check, and 
at times persuaded herself that she was 
in the midst, and perhaps the leader 
of a dangerous whirl of political 
events. 

“IT will, my dear Ifez—I will. And 
we will take a little maraschino to col- 
lect ourselves—eh ?” 

And his manner quite indicated that 
it was he and not Madame Barenna who 
was upset. The lady consented, and 
proceeded to what she took to be a con- 
sultation, which in reality was a mono- 
logue. During this she imparted a vast 
deal of information, and received none 
in return, which is the habit of voluble 
people, and renders them exceedingly 
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dangerous to themselves and useful to 
others. 

Presently the two men conducted her 
to her carriage:with many reassurances., 

“Never fear, Iiez—never fear. He 
will be gone before you return,” said 
the general, with a wave of the hand. 
He had consented to invite Julia to ac- 
company Estella and himself to Madrid, 
where she would be out of harm’s 
way. 

The two men then returned to the 
general’s study, and sat down in that 
silence which only grows to perfection 
on the deep sod of a long-standing 
friendship. 

Vincente was the first to speak. 

“TI have had a letter from Madrid,” he 
said, looking gravely at his companion. 
“My correspondent tells me that Co- 
nyngham has not yet presented his 
letter of introduction, and so far as is 
ascertainable has not arrived in the 
capital. He should have been there six 
weeks ago.” 

The padre took a pinch of snuff, and 
held the box out toward his companion, 
who waved it aside. The general was 
too dainty a man to indulge in such a 
habit. 

“He possessed no money, so he can- 
not have fallen a victim to thieves,” said 
Concha. 

“He was accompanied by a good 
guide, and an honest enough scoundrel, 
so he cannot have lost his way,” ob- 
served the general, with a queer expres- 
sion of optimistic distress on his face. 

“His movements are not always above 
suspicion.” The priest closed his snuff- 
box and laboriously replaced it in the 
pocket of his cassock. 

“That letter—it was a queer busi- 
ness!’ and the general laughed. 

‘Most suspicious.” 

There was a silence, during which 
Concha sneezed twice, with enjoyment 
and more noise than is usually consid- 
ered necessary. 

“And your letter?’ he said, carefully 
folding his handkerchief into squares 
—“that anonymous letter of warning 
that your life is threatened, is that true? 
It is the talk of Ronda.” 

“Ah, that!” laughed Vincente. “Yes, 
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it is true enough. It is not the first 
time; a mere incident, that is all.” 

“That which the Sefiora Barenna said 
just now,” observed the priest slowly, 
“about our English friend may be true. 
Sometimes thoughtless people arrive at 
a conclusion which eludes more careful 
minds.” 

“Yes, my dear padre—yes.” 

The two grey-headed men looked at 
each other for a moment in silence. 

“And yet you trust him,” said Con- 
cha. 

“Despite myself—despite my better 
judgment, my dear friend.” 

The priest rose and went to the win- 
dow which overlooked the garden. 

“Estella is in the garden?’ he asked, 
and received no answer. 

“1 know what you are thinking,” said 
the general. “You are thinking that 
we should do well to tell Estella of these 
very distressing suspicions.” 

“For you it does not matter,” replied 
tne priest. “It is a mere incident, as 
you say. Your life has been attempted 
before, and you killed both the men 
with your own hand, if I recollect 
aright.” 

Vincente shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked rather embarrassed. 

“But a woman,” went on Concha, 
“cannot afford to trust a man against 
her better judgment.” 

By way of reply the general rose and 
rang the bell, requesting the servant. 
when he answered the summons, to ask 
the seforita to spare a few moments of 
her time. 

They exchanged no further words un- 
til Estella came, hurrying into the room 
with a sudden flush on her cheeks and 
something in her dark eyes that made 
her father say at once:— 

“It is not bad news that we have, my 
child.” 

Estella glanced at Concha and said 
nothing. His wise old eyes rested fora 
moment on her face with a little frown 
of anxiety. 

“We have had a visit from the Sefiora 
Barenna,” went on the general, “and 
she is anxious that we should invite 
Julia to go to Madrid with us. It ap- 
pears that Esteban Larralde is still at- 
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tempting to force his attention upon 
Julia, and is at present at Ronda. You 
will not object to her coming with us?’ 

“Oh, no,” said Estella, without much 
interest. 

“We have also hear rather disquiet- 
ing news about our pleasant friend, 
Mr. Conyngham,” said the general, 
examining the tassel of his sword; 
“and I think it is only right to tell you 
that I fear we have been deceived in 
him.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
and then Vincente spoke again. 

“In these times one is almost com- 
pelled to suspect one’s nearest friends. 
Much harm may be done by being over- 
trustful, and appearances are so consis- 
tently against Mr. Conyngham, that it 
would be folly to ignore them.” 

The general waited for Estella to 
make some comment, and after a pause 
continued :— 

“He arrived in Ronda under singu- 
larly unfortunate circumstances, and I 
have his travelling 
shot. Then occurred that 
affair of the letter, which has never 
been explained. Conyngham would 
have to show me that letter before I 
should be quite satisfied. I obtained for 
him an introduction to General Espar- 
tero, in Madrid. That was six or seven 
weeks ago. The introduction has not 
been presented, nor has Conyngham 
been seen in Madrid. In England on his 
own confession, he was rather a scamp; 
why not the same in Spain?” 

The general spread out his hands in 
his favorite gesture of deprecation. 
He had not made the world, and while 
deeply deploring that such things could 
be, he tacitly admitted that the human 
race had not been, creatively speaking. 
a complete success. 

Father Concha was brushing invisible 
grains of snuff from his cassock sleeve 
and watching Estella with anxious eyes. 

“I only tell you, my déar,” continued 
the general, “so that we may know 
how to treat Mr. Conyngham should 
we meet him in Madrid. I liked him. 
I like a roving man—and many English- 
men are thus wanderers—but appear- 
ances are very much against him.” 
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“Yes,” quietly— 
“yes.” 

She moved toward the door, and there 
turning looked at Concha. 

“Does the padre stay to dinner?” she 
asked. 

“No, my child; thank you—no, I have 
affairs at home.” 

Estella went out of the room, leaving 
a queer silence behind her. 

Presently Concha rose. 

“I, too, am going to Madrid,” he said. 
“It is an opportunity to press my claim 
for the payment of my princely stipend, 
now two years overdue.” 

He walked home on the shady side of 
the street, exchanging many saluta- 
tions, pausing now and then to speak to 
a friend. Indeed, nearly every passer- 
by counted himself as such. 

In his bare room, where the merest 
necessities of life scarce had place, he 
sat down thoughtfully. The furniture. 
the few books, his own apparel bespoke 
the direst poverty. This was one who, 
in his simplicity, read his Master*s 
words quite literally, and went about 
his work with neither purse nor scrip. 
The priest presently rose and took from 
a shelf an old wooden box quaintly 
carved and studded with iron nails. A 
search in the drawer of the table re- 
sulted in the finding of a key, and the 
final discovery of a small parcel at the 
bottom of the box, which contained let- 
ters and other papers. 

“The rainy day, it comes at last,” said 
the Padre Concha, counting out his 
little stock of silver with the care that 
only comes from the knowledge that 
each coin represents a self-denial. 


admitted Estella 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE LIVING EARTH. 

Science is a terrible radical. It is one 
of its chief functions to be always up- 
setting our most cherished convictions. 
It delights in paradoxes. If the plain 
man sees for himself that the sun goes 
round the earth, rising and setting daily, 
some meddlesome Copernicus or some 
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argumentative Galileo is sure to inter- 
vene with his absurd suggestion that 
the earth, on the contrary, goes round 
the sun, clean against the evidence of 
the plain man’s senses. So in our own 
day, the plain man knows well that all 
living things must sooner or later die, 
and that death is naturally and neces- 
sarily followed by decomposition. And 
then, in steps some intrusive Paul Pry 
of a Weismann, to assure him that all 
organisms do not inevitably die—that 
some of them are and must be immortal 
and eternal; or some _ bacteriological 
faddist to assert uncompromisingly that 
death is not by nature succeeded by de- 
composition, but that all dead bodies, 
if leftto themselves, and uneaten by 
other species, remain forever, like King 
Oswald’s right hand, “pure and uncor- 
rupted.” In short, it is the paradoxical 
opinion of modern science that hardly 
anything dies unless something else 
kills it; and that nothing at all decays 
unless something else eats it. 

All these doctrines are by this time, no 
doubt, familiar truths of science to 
those who have followed its recent in- 
vestigations; and not a few of them are 
known in a more or less vague form 
even to that apocryphal creature, the 
General Reader. But they have been 
involved for the most part in so much 
technical phraseology, and mixed up 
with so much biological dispute as_ to 
matters of detail, that the General 
Reader has hardly been permitted the 
chance of understanding their drift in 
his own dialect. I propose, therefore, in 
the present paper, to set forth very 
briefly, and in quite popular language, 
the chief results of modern investiga- 
tion in this curious field, with only just 
such necessary simplification as is re- 
quired for easy comprehension of the 
subject; and I will admit beforehand 
that my treatment will be, so to speak, 
diagrammatic—that is to say, in order to 
fix attention on the main results, I shall 
glide very lightly over many of the more 
obscure or specialist details. I am go- 
ing to show, in the first place, that dying 
is merely abad habit which certain races 
have acquired; and, in the second place, 
that decay is merely one phase of life 


under another of its manifold kaleido- 
scopic disguises. 

The plain man knows, of course, that 
every plant or animal lives for a longer 
or shorter term of life, and then dies 
“a natural death,” unless previously de- 
stroyed by some forcible agency. He 
knows, also, that such “natural” life- 
times vary in length; that some plants, 
like wheat and peas, are always an- 
nuals, and that some, like the oak, the 
banyan, and the yew, are many times 
over centenarians. He is aware, in like 
manner, that the green-flies on roses are 
just as much annuals as the poppies or 
the cornflowers; while the elephant and 
the rook are longer-lived than humanity. 
But sooner or later, he takes it for 
granted, every plant and every animal 
must reach the end of its tether; and 
then, it must die and decay like the rook 
and the elephant, or rot at heart like the 
yew tree in the churchyard. Weismann 
was the first of our biologists to point 
out that this supposed invariability of 
mortality was only apparent; that cer- 
tain classes of plants and animals are 
really immortal. Very simple organ- 
isms, which consist of one cell alone, go 
on growing up to a certain point, and 
then divide or split themselves into two. 
Each half thereupon proceeds to feed 
and grow once more, until, when it 
reaches its limit of size, it again divides 
into a couple more organisms. I put 
this diagrammatically, because some- 
times the original body splits up, not 
into two, but into several, and there are 
various minor details in the mode of 
their division which can only be appre- 
hended by the use of illustrations. But 
in the main, the generalized truth is 
this: very simple organisms never die a 
natural death at all; they go on forever, 
growing and dividing, growing and 
dividing, without ever getting old or 
losing their prime vigor. It is true, 
such organisms may now and then 
be killed by accident, such as _ burn- 
ing, freezing, or being devoured by 
others. But, as a rule, the chain 
of division and subdivision contin- 
ues forever, each half of the divided 
mass being equally parent and off- 
spring, equally old and young, without 
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invidious distinction. The continuity of 
the protoplasm is never once broken. 
How, then, from the strictly physical 
point of view, did death come into the 
world, other than death by accident? 
How did “growing old’”’ become a fact in 
nature? Simply by the advance of 
animals and plants from the one-celled 
and simple to the many-celled and com- 
plex condition. In very early or prim- 
itive stages of life, where organisms 
only split, there is really no such thing 
as distinct parentage; in more advanced 
stages, the original organism does not 
divide; it merely gives off small off- 
shoots or buds—call them eggs, or 
germs, or seeds as you will—and con- 
tinues its own life quite separate from 
its offspring. Under these circum- 
stances it is only the race that persists; 
the individual, having specialized va- 
rious functions, loses’ thereby that 
plasticity, that fulness of vitality all 
over, that simple protoplasmic activity 
which characterizes the more primitive 
plant or animal; he gets gradually 
clogged by effete or outworn matter. 
Even very low organisms sometimes 
feel this difficulty, but they get over it 
by a curious process known as rejuve- 
nescence—ah! why did we ever lose it? 
—a process in which the body slough> 
off at one effort all its hardened cover- 
ings and emerges afresh as young 
and vigorous photoplasm. But more 
complex organisms cannot thus, alas! 
renew their youth; they cannot 
divest themselves of old bones or 
wood. Little by little they get clogged 
by dead matter or by foreign bodies; 
their organs wear out beyond the poss!- 
bility of repair; and if no accident inter- 
venes to kill them meanwhile, they die 
at last “a natural death”’—a death of 
senile decay, as medical science calls it. 
At the same time we must always re- 
member that no death except that of 
senile decay, where the clogged and 
overworked organs refuse slowly to 
function, can in the strictest sense be 
described as natural. To be killed in a 
railway accident is clearly not a natural 
death in this sense; nor is it natural 
death to be eaten by a bear, or to be 
devoured piecemeal by ants, vermin, or 
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insects. Therefore, no more is death by 
typhoid, yellow fever, or consumption 
natural. For we now know that in 
these cases the body is attacked by 
hostile little organisms which just as 
truly eat it up by degrees as a wolf or a 
swarm of tropical insects could do; and 
this analogy is important to bear in 
mind hereafter as explaining decom- 
position. We may say, in short, of the 
living organism, that under normal cir- 
cumstances it goes on living and repro- 
ducing itself forever; ercept when it is 
so complex that it becomes liable to get 
gradually clogged and worn out by use; 
in which last case, again, it goes on 
normally living till it ceases from ac- 
tivity through senile decay; unless it is 
previously destroyed by crushing, 
breaking, burning, or freezing, or by the 
attacks of other kinds, large, small, or 
infinitesimal. Or, to put it in another 
way, simple organisms as a rule live for- 
ever, bar accidents. Complex organ- 
isms as a rule live till they die of old age 
in the strictest sense, unless they are 
prematurely destroyed either by acci- 
dents in general, or by being eaten up by 
others; and these others may be either 
large foes of the species, such as lions, 
tigers, eagles, hawks, and locusts; or 
small foes, such as internal parasites; or 
infinitesimal foes, such as the bacilli of 
cholera, typhoid fever, or the diseases of 
eattle. Incidentally, I may add, a 
vastly larger number of organisms are 
thus devoured by one another, great or 
small, than ever die of senile decay or 
natural dissolution. To be killed by vio- 
lence is the rule; to “stop short,” like 
grandfather's clock, is normal but un- 
usual. 

These instances lead us naturally up 
to the second class of cases, where an 
organic body, already killed or dead, is 
equally devoured by other organisms. 
The general rule is that an organic 
body, left quite to itself, retains (or 
would retain) its form and organization 
for an indefinite period, unless forcibly 
dismembered. Bar accident or inter- 
ference, the dead body is practically 
eternal. If the temperature is low, say 
below freezing-point, it will remain 
fresh forever, like the Swiss guide who 
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was lost in a glacier, and whose corpse 
was recovered many years later from 
the lower end of the glacier when the 
girl he was to have married was an old 
woman. She saw his face, the face of a 
young and full-blooded man, as she had 
seen it fifty years earlier. Still more 
striking is the instance of the Siberian 
mammoths (engulfed in the glacial 
period), which are sometimes melted 
entire out of the frozen moss of the 
tundra, so fresh that the wolves attack 
and eat them. In very dry climates, on 
the other hand, the body may be desic- 
cated; it becomes a mummy, but it does 
not tend to decay. Naturally and nor- 
mally, there is no such thing as putre- 
faction; I mean, decay is not a 
necessary chemical process in dead or- 
ganisms; no body is destroyed, roughly 
speaking, unless something else attacks 
and eats it. 

The living animal, great or small, may 
be assailed by wolves, hawks, insects, 
spiders, and other carnivorous enemies. 
Just similarly the dead body may be 
assailed by jackals, vultures, worms, 
fly-grubs, burying-beetles, mites, moulds, 
mildews, and other’ carrion-feeders. 
Once more, the living body may be at- 
tacked by small vermin. Just similarly 
the dead body may be attacked by ants 
or worms, or endless tribes of minute 
scavengers. Or again, the living body 
may be attacked by the very tiny ene- 
mies which give rise to silkworm 
disease or rinderpest, to plague or 
diphtheria, as the case may be. Just 
similarly, the dead body may be at- 
tacked by the bacteria of decomposition, 
which eat it up as truly as the vultures 
and the jackals, the crows and the 
ravens. There is just this difference, 
however, between thetwocases: the liv- 
ing body, if sound and vigorous, can 
often protect itself against the wolf or 
the tiger; the living tissue, if whole- 
some, can often protect itself against 
the bacilli of disease; but the dead body 
eannot war against the vulture or the 
earrion-crow; the dead tissue cannot 
fight down the bacteria of decomposi- 
tion. Hence, while many living bodies 
go on living for years together, few 
dead bodies, freely exposed in warm 


moist air to the attacks of foes, long re- 
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sist the assaults of the various disinte- 


grating agents. Still, the great point to 
remember is simply this—no dead body 
tends to decay unless some living body 
attacks and devours it. 

A great many proofs, now more or less 
familiar to most people, show quite 
clearly that the decay of animal or vege- 
table matter is not a simple chemical 
change, inevitable in the nature of 
things, but a violent interference with 
the natural course on the part of hostile 
organisms. The bacteria which produce 
decomposition are very minute plants, 
which grow, like mushrooms or moulds, 
upon organic matter, and which repro- 
duce their like with incredible rapidity. 
Tyndall showed long ago that the 
spores of these plants exist in myriads 
in the air, floating around us; that they 
occupy all crannies and empty places on 
the surface of the earth, and that they 
swarm in their millions in all ponds and 
puddles. An easy way of proving that 
these spores alone, and the plant- 
colonies which spring from them, are 
the cause of putrefaction, may be ob- 
tained by boiling beef-tea in a test-tube, 
so as to kill the bacteria, and _ then, 
while the liquid is still steaming, clos- 
ing up the mouth of the tube with a 
plug of cotton-wool, waich admits the 
air but strains out the germs of the 
putrefactive organisms. Under these 
conditions, the beef-tea will keep good 
for years; but if you remove the plug, it 
will begin at once to putrefy. 

Boiling kills the germs, freezing onlv 
checks them; as soon as warmth returns 
they go on growing vigorously. Drying 
also prevents immediate development, 
but after a short period of damping the 
spores will grow again as well as ever. 
We must therefore regard the whole 
surface of the earth as covered for many 
feet of thickness, with a_ solid, liquid, 
and gaseous envelope of living things, 
actual or potential—plants and animals 
or eggs and spores—which cold or desert 
drought may succeed in checking, but 
which will germinate and flourish in un- 
told millions as soon as they are sup- 
plied with warmth and moisture. An 
ocean of life surrounds the face of our 
planet! it forms an atmosphere round all 
hillsand valleys and mountains; it pene- 











trates the soil and fills up all interstices 
in the rocks and gravels. As the visible 
vegetation of trees, shrubs, and grasses 
clothes the fertile surface, so an invis- 
ible vegetation and an invisible fauna 
occupy the lower levels of the air, to- 
gether with the land and the water, over 
the vastly greater part of the earth’s 
surface. The few exceptions are the 
polar regions, the glacier-clad heights, 
and the driest deserts; while even these 
themselves may be regarded as tem- 
porary and relative rather than as per- 
manent and absolute. 

But the particular point on which I 
wish to lay stress here is the modern 
discovery that the soil itself—the layer 
of soft mould which clothes the surface 
of the earth in all cultivable districts 
and from which vegetation springs—is 
actually in great part a living layer, a 
confused mass of tiny plants and ani- 
mals. We think of the soil as dead, as 
mere mineral matter; and, of course, it 
is true that its substratum is composed 
of the worn débris of rocks, and that 
many grains of sand, which look under 
a lens like miniature rocks and boulders, 
are freely scattered through its vital 
portion. Still, the truth remains that 
the soil as a whole, and especially that 
part of it which is of importance to 
agriculture and to plant life in general, 
consists of a vast complex of living 
organisms—a huge ant-heap, so to 
speak; a subterranean forest of moulds 
and mildews. It is made up for the 
most part of matter which has once 
been alive and is now more or less dead, 
yet minutely inter-ramified and devoured 
by countless myriads of small carrion- 
eating plants and tiny animals. In 
short, while the air is an ocean of float- 
ing germs, each inch of soil is a perfect 
London of microscopic organisms. 

How soils originate is not quite en- 
tirely a matter of conjecture. We know 
that when new islands are thrown up vy 
volcanic forces the first thin layer of 
inorganic soil is formed upon the vare 
rock by disintegration of the surface, 
under the influence of rain, wind, and 
friction. On the original basis thus pro- 


duced lichens, and then mosses, begin 
to grow, as they do also on the bare red 
tiles of our 
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mosses decay and form an impercepti- 
ble layer of vegetable mould, the 
larger-leaved green plants find a chance 
of gaining a livelihood. These, by their 
roots and suckers, still further break up 
and open the rock for weathering and 
disintegration, and so pave the way for 
the accumulation of more soil in future. 
But it is the decayed and mouldering 
leaves of higher plants that really com- 
pose the mass of the soil, properly so 
called; without them we get, not mould, 
but the dry sand of the desert. Our 
planet as it stands is covered over a 
large part of its land surface by this 
thick layer of ground rock, intermixed 
with decomposed or decomposing vege- 
tation, intricately pervaded and fed 
upon in every direction by innumerab‘e 
small organisms, mostly fungoid or 
bacteria-like. 

It was Gilbert White, of Selborne, wo 
first of -"' pointed out the importance of 
earthworms as producers and maintain- 
ers of this living layer of vegetable 
mould. But it was the patient investi- 
gations of Darwin which fully estav- 
lished this fact and raised it to the 
rank of a scientific discovery. Darwin 
showed that earthworms made long 
since, and now maintain, a large portion 
of our cultivable soil, and this in three 
different manners. In the first place, 
they open the ground for rain and roots 
to penetrate, while the acids they 
secrete act chemically upon the layer 
of rocks beneath in such a way as 
slowly to disintegrate them. In the 
second place, they crush in their giz- 
zards small fragments of stone and thus 
grind and liberate their mineral ele- 
ments, such as lime and soda. In the 
third place—and this is by far the most 
important consideration—they drag 
down into their burrows countless 
numbers of leaves, which they eat and 
digest, and then carry up the refuse to 
the surface as worm castings. No less 
than fifty-three thousand worms on an 
average inhabit an acre of garden soil. 
These worms pass through their bodies 
in a year ten tons of material, and 
throw it up as mould at the rate of an 
inch deep of surface in every five years. 
Most of this mould is a rich compost of 
decayed or decaying leaves in a paste of 
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finely divided minerals; it is mixed up 
with fragments of other fallen leaves 
that drop on it from the plants above, 
and it is permeated by roots, bulbs, and 
tubers, by countless small animals, and 
by still more countless hordes of para- 
sitic or carrion-feeding bacteria. 

Now, it is admitted since Darwin’s 
time that earthworms are not, perhaps, 
quite so exclusively the sole origin of 
this vegetable mould as the great 
naturalist was at first disposed to be- 
lieve. Some other causes of consider- 
able importance assist in the process of 
soil-making. In the prairie region of 
America, for example, fire has helped 
largely to produce the surface mould; 
while everywhere, as Richthofen has 
pointed out, we cannot afford to over- 
look the constant showering of dust, a 
part of which at least is of cosmical 
origin. Still, allowing for all these 
various co-operating causes, we may 
nevertheless say, in a general sense, 
that the layer of vegetable mould is 
mainly due (in its most important part) 
to the decomposition of plants, and that 
it is stored and renewed for the most 
part by the action of earthworms and 
similar underground animals. 

Again, I want the reader to observe 
that this seemingly dead layer of black- 
ish surface soil is not really inert, but 
is a vast and perennial reservoir of life 
of every sort. And, in order to make 
him feel this, to realize it vividly, I will 
begin as before with the more obvious 
and visible cases of life in the soil-layer. 
We saw how the existence of vultures 
and jackals, of fungi and moulds, helped 
us to understand the true character and 
and nature of the putrefactive bacteria. 
Great or small, the carrion-feeders all 
act in very similar manners. Just so, 
the number of plants and animals 
visibly packed together in the surface- 
soil helps us to understand the living 
character of the soil itself through 
which they ramify. Turn up a sod of 
earth in a pasture in winter, and at first 
sight it seems to consist of two well- 
marked portions, a living and a dead 
one—-the green grass above and the 
black soil beneath it. But look closer 


into the mass and what then do you see? 
A whole network of living beings. 
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Matted roots of grass, just as much 
alive as the green blades above, spread 
and interlace themselves through the 
seemingly dead portion. Bulbs of 
bulbous buttercup, of orchids, of garlic, 
lie hidden in it everywhere. Root- 
stocks of plantain, of chervil, of 
pimpinel, of daisy, are knotted among 
its clods. Gaze closer still and you will 
see it is all full of tubers or stocks of 
lesser weeds, in their dormant condi- 
tion, all ready to spring afresh at the 
first breath of April. How the endless 
bulbs and corms and tap-roots manage to 
stow themselves away in so small a 
space is to me a perpetual mystery; In 
winter you hardly notice the little 
potato-like pills of the lesser celandine, 
but in the spring the plants cover the 
ground with their golden blossoms, to 
be succeeded in due course by the 
spotted orchid, the buttercups, the 
centauries, the hawkweeds, and all the 
countless flowers of July and August. 
They are packed as tight as sardines in 
atin. As for the seeds of small annuals, 
they lurk there by the thousand; sift 
out a little of the soil and plant it ina 
pot and, hi presto! to your surprise, 
weeds will spring from it in incredible 
numbers. The whole mass teems with 
dormant germs innumerable. 

It is the same with animals. You 
think of this soil as dead; but it is under- 
mined by rabbits, rats, moles, and 
lizards. It swarms with invertebrates. 
Larve of tiger beetles lie in wait in its 
crannies; grubs and worms without end 
find a living in its hollows. Woodlice 
and petty snails lurk under every stone; 
centipedes and owireworms' crawl 
through its interstices; testacella pur- 
sues earthworms as the ferret pursues 
the rat; a whole underground fauna 
lives and moves and has its being in 
that dead congeries. Turn up a hand- 
ful of earth and examine it with a 
pocket lens; you will find it alive like an 
ant-hill, with endless tiny mites and 
crawling creatures. Even if we take 
into consideration only the plants and 
animals visible to the naked eye, this 
soil beneath our feet is one heaving, 
seething, moving mass of live organ- 
isms; it has its jungle-law and its pen- 
alties, its feuds and its alliances, its 




















fierce struggle for life and its unspeak- 
able tragedies. 

But when we pass from the visible to 
the invisible world, the variety and 
fertility are even more conspicuous. 
Seen by the eye of imagination, with 
the aid of microscopic science and 
analogous reasoning, we behold this 
layer of soil as a thick stratum of small 
rocky boulders, all embedded in and 
bound together by a vast living and 
growing population of organic beings. 
Cheapside on Lord Mayor’s Day, Paris 
turned out to behold the czar, are mere 
petty crowds to it. Rather does it re- 
semble the clustered ball of bees as they 
swarm on a tree, or the flies and wasps 
that crawl over one another ip a bottle 
half full of sugar or treacle in a grocer’s 
window. Only, in the soil the variety 
of species, both of plants and animals, 
is infinitely greater. Remember that 
this is the vaststorehouse of animal and 
vegetable life, from which everything 
came, to which everything returns—the 
reservoir of organic or organizable ma- 
terial, ever dying, ever dead, ever rising 
into life again. All that has been goes 
back to it; all that is comes out of it; 
all that will be is contained in it. On 
dry land, I mean, for in the ocean it is 
water that plays the part of reservoir, 
while on earth the atmosphere is hardly 
more than a germ-carrier, or the sup- 
porter of a relatively smaller fauna and 
flora, whose numbers nevertheless can- 
not be reckoned or estimated by human 
numeration. The soil is the synthesis 
of all living material. 

Moreover, taking it in a wide sense, 
it may be said that this living and seeth- 
ing mass is in one main aspect a gigan- 
tic theatre of decomposition. Every 
mouse, rat, bird, lizard, spider, beetle, 
fly or midge that dies and falls on it is 
seized upon at once by other organisms, 
great or small—worm, grub, or bacte- 
rium—and more or less quickly disinte- 
grated. Every leaf, plant, root, or 
tuber that dies or falls is similarly 
seized upon by its appropriate foes, and 
equally transmuted. Thus, in Milton’s 
famous phrase, “All life dies, death 
lives,” and everything passes again and 
again through endless cycles of living 
beings, The organisms in the soil are 
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part of the now ordered balance of 
nature which has slowly grown up into 
a settled system through the struggle 
for life and the survival of the fit- 
test. 

Perhaps, however, the strangest of all 
these recent glimpses afforded us by 
science is the one which shows us that 
the minute putrefactive organisms 
themselves are a necessary part of the 
productive soil on which higher. plants 
and therefore higher animals are to be 
finally nurtured. If you completely 
sterilize a soil—kill all the germs in it— 
and then sow seeds of grass, or wheat, 
or turnip, they will not grow; a ster- 
ilized soil is infertile. It is an acknowl- 
edged principle of modern science that 
the bacteria-like organisms which live 
in the vegetable mould are even more 
necessary than earthworms themselves 
for the growth of more developed 
plants; they prepare and make ready 
the constituents of the soil, and espe- 
cially the important nitrogenous matter, 
so as to make it fit food for the seeds 
and seedlings to be sown in it. Without 
their aid, the higher plants could not 
assimilate the material supplied them, 
any more than we ourselves could 
assimilate grass, and clover, and 
heather-tops, until turned into beef or 
grouse for our use by the ox or the bird. 
It is the function of the minute organ- 
isms in the soil to prepare the manures, 
natural or artificial, with which it is 
supplied, so that they may be capable of 
being taken up by wheat, grass, or 
potato-plants, or, in the uncultivated 
condition, by the natural elements of 
the local flora. The nitrogenous mate- 
rials which fall upon the surface, in- 
deed, as manure or dead bodies, do not 
really act as direct food for green 
plants, but rather as food for these mi- 
nute organisms, which work them up into 
a state in which they can be assimilated 
by the higher vegetation. Hence we 
arrive at the unexpected result that ic is 
positively necessary for, the agricul- 
turist to have germs of bacteria-like 
creatures in his fields; and that long be- 
fore agriculture existed at all, it was 
equally necessary for the higher plants 
in a state of nature to have the ground 
prepared for them by these silent and 
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invisible workers. Just as worms are 
needful in order to collect and reinforce 
the layer of vegetable mould, so bac- 
teria are needful in order to digest and 
render assimilable the nitrogenous food 
of the higher plants. Now that “germs” 
are in the air, most people cherish 
against them an undying grudge; it is 
well to remember that while, in certain 
forms, they produce disease in living 
bodies, yet, in certain other forms, they 
are useful as restoring to the common 
reservoir of being the bodies of dead 
organisms, be they plants or animals, 
and, in still other forms, as preparing 
for use the nitrogenous food of the 
green herbs and bushes. 

The process of changing ammonia and 
other similar products of decay into the 
form of nitrates—in which form alone 
they can be assimilated by the higher 
plants—is known as nitrification; and a 
considerable amount of attention has 
lately been paid to these nitrifying bac- 
teria. It is now known that all fertile 
soils are permeated by myriads of such 
tiny friends of agriculture, which, 
under suitable conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture, and the presence of lime, 
potash, or soda, continually perform 
their beneficent task of making ready 
the soil for its higher occupants. More 
than this, it has been shown that these 
little creatures possess the singular 
power of absorbing free nitrogen from 
the air, and working it up into the only 
form in which it can be utilized by green 
vegetation. This is particularly the 
case with a tiny microscopic parasite 
which occurs in vast quantities on the 
roots of plants of the peaflower tribe, 
such as clover, lucerne, sainfoin, and 
bird’s-foot trefoil. Such plants have 
their rootlets covered with small round 
tubercles, and in their midst are em- 
bedded innumerable little parasitic 
creatures, whose function with relation 
to the plant is nevertheless a friendly 
one. For they supply it, so to speak, 
with non-organic manure; that is to 
say, they absorb nitrogen from the air, 
and turn it into compounds of such a 
sort that clover or lady’s fingers can at 
once assimilate it. In order to judge ot 
the great importance of this recently 


discovered activity, we must look for a 
moment at the composition of our atmo- 
sphere. 

Everybody knows that air is a me- 
chanical mixture of oxygen and nitro- 
gen. Most people also know that 
nitrogenous matter is indispensable to 
plant and animal life. Yet most plants 
and animals, though surrounded by a 
perfect ocean of nitrogen, cannot help 
themselves to it; it is a case of “water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to 
drink.” Just as sea water must be 
evaporated and recondensed, either 
naturally in clouds, or artificially in a 
condenser, before we can drink it. so 
nitrogen must be converted into the 
form of nitrates before green plants can 
use it, or can hand it on in a utilizable 
condition to animals. Now the parasite 
which inhabits the root-tubercles of 
the peailower tribe has this unique 
power of turning nitrogen into nitrates; 
and hence, long before men knew why, 
they recognized the fact that certain 
crops of peaflowers had the _ special 
faculty of restoring fertility to ex- 
hausted soil. It is probable, however, 
that this discovery will further react 
upon agriculture, and that the fertiliz- 
ing bacteria will in future be deliber- 
ately sown, so to speak, by sowing the 
crops on whose roots they mostly con- 
gregate. As for the bacteria them- 
selves, they will take care of themselves; 
their germs are everywhere, only wait- 
ing for the fitting plant to turn up with 
which to conclude a mutually advanta- 
geous alliance. 

From all this it will be seen that 
“germs” are not by any means all of 
them noxious. They are merely seeds 
or spores of many various species. In- 
deed, the vast majority are quite 
innocuous. Some of the species are 
harmful, and attack living bodies. 
Some are neutral, and live in our 
mouths and stomachs quite harmlessly. 
Some are good scavengers, breaking up 
the bodies of dead plants and animals 
into forms in which their materials can 
be employed over again for the produc- 
tion of fresh life. And some are highly 
important as doing work for plants, and 
therefore for us, which we and they 











cannot do in person. 
able, indeed, that almost all the nitrog- 


It is not improb- 


eous matter in the bodies of all 
existing plants and animals has been 
slowly purveyed for us through in- 


numerable ages by successive gen- 
erations of these invisible work- 
ers, or their analogues in earlier pe- 
riods. 


Earth, ocean, and the lower layers of 
the air are thus seen to consist of one 
vast stratum of actual or potential life 
—of living plants and animals, or of 
the germs, spores, seeds, and eggs 
which produce them. We must think of 
the atmosphere as filled with number- 
less floating organisms; we must think 
of the soil as a vast vitalized magma ot 
all sorts of life—roots, stocks, and 
tubers; interlacing threads of moulds 
and fungi; worms and larveze; shrews, 
moles, and beetles; creeping insects, 
crustaceans, and minute root-parasites; 
decaying leaves and bodies of small 
deer; each of which is in turn a pullulat- 
ing mother of plants and animals. A 
mighty belt of life surrounds our planet 
like a robe; it spreads in a thick zone 
over plain and valley, over hill and 
mountain, through the depths of the sea, 
among the layers of the atmosphere. 
And every part of it falls in with every 
other element of life, not indeed in the 
sense that no conflict occurs (for “na- 
ture is one with rapine”), but in the 
sense with which Darwinism has made 
us familiar—that each must accommo- 
date itself in the long run to the general 
mass around it. The whole is thus one 
vast “happy family.” Portions of our 
earth are almost unfitted for life—the 
poles the snowy mountains, the desert 
sands; though even there life is present 
in diminished numbers; but wherever a 
living is to be picked up by hook or 
crook, there somebody is picking it; and 
all work together as one boundless com- 
munity, mutually unregarding, often 
mutually hostile, yet mutually helpful 
in a certain wider and deeper sense, 
which neglects the individual and em- 
braces only the continued possibilities 
of the complex totality. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
MR, HERBERT SPENCER AND LORD SALIS- 
BURY ON EVOLUTION. 


PART II, 


Mr. Herbert Spencer's rebellion 
against the “enormous” time which ev- 
olutionists have hitherto demanded, 
and to which Lord Salisbury only al- 
luded as a well-known characteristic of 
their theories, marks a new stage in 
the whole controversy. Nobody had 
maue the demand more emphatically 


than Mr. Spencer himself only a few 
years ago. His confession now, and 
his even elaborate defence of the idea 


that the work of evolution may be a 
work of great rapidity, goes some way 
to bridge the space which divides the 
conception of creation, and the concep- 
tion of evolution as merely one of its 
methods. But Mr. Spencer must make 
further concessions. It is not the ele- 
ment of time, however long, nor is_ it 
the element of process, however purely 
physical, which we object to—we who 
have never been able to accept any of 
the recent theories which we reject as 
essentially erroneous, are the elements 
of mere fortuity on the one hand, and 
of mere mechanical necessity on the 
other. If the processes of ordinary 


generation have never been reinvig 
orated by a repetition of that other 
process—whatever it may have been, 


in which ordinary generation was first 
started on its wonderful and mysteri- 
ous course—then, all the more certainly 
must the whole of that course have 
been foreseen and pre-arranged. It 
has certainly not been a haphazard 
course. It has been a magnificent and 
orderly procession. It has been a 
course of continually fresh adaptations 
to new spheres of functional activity. 
We deceive ourselves when we think 
or talk, as the Darwinian school per- 
petually does, of organs being made or 
fitted by use. The idea is, strictly 
speaking, nonsense. They were made 
for use, not by use. ‘they have always 
existed in embryo before the use was 
possible, and, generally, there are 
many stages of growth before they can 
be put to use. During all these stages 
the lines of development were strictly 
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governed by the end to be attained, 
that is to say, by the purpose to be ful- 
filled. 

This, indeed, is evolution; but it is 
the evolution of mind and will; of pur- 
pose and intention. We are not to be 
scared by the application to this indis- 
putable logic of that most meaningless 
of all words—the supernatural. For 
myself I can only say that I do not be- 
lieve in the supernatural—that is to 
say, I do not believe in anything out- 
side of what men call nature, which is 
not also inside of it, and manifest 
throughout its whole domain. I cannot 
accept, or even respect, the opinion of 
men who, in describing the facts of na- 
ture, and especially the growing adap- 
tations of organic structures, use per- 
petually the language of intention as 
essential to the understanding of them, 
and then repudiate the implications of 
that language whenthey talk what they 
eall science of philosophy. When ev- 
olutionists do defend their inconsisten- 
cies in this matter, they use arguments 
which we cannot accept as resting on 
any solid basis. Thus Mr. Spencer ar- 
gues in the article under review that 
if the Creator had willed to form all 
those creatures he surely would have 
led them along lines of direct growth 
from the germ to the finished form, 
and would not have led them through 
so many stages of metamorphoses.’ 
We have no antecedent knowledge of 
the Creator which can possibly entitle 
us to form any such presumption as to 
his methods of operation. This is one 
answer. But there is another. The 
method which is supposed by Mr. 
Spencer to be inconsistent with the 
operations of a mind and will is the 
same method which is our own, and 
which is universally prevalent in the 
universe. Everything is done by the 
use of means; everything is accom- 
plished by steps, generally visible, but 
often also concealed from our view. 
There is, therefore, either no mind 
guiding the order of that universe, or 
else this method is compatible with in- 
tellectual direction. We must take na- 
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ture as we find it. We have nothing to 
do with what Mr. Spencer calls “spe- 
cial creation.” Special evolution will 
do very well for our contention. That 
contention is that in organic structures 
purposive adaptations have had _ the 
controlling power. This is not an ar- 
gument; it is a fact. In biology our 
perception of the relation between or- 
ganic structures and the purposes they 
are made to serve—which are the func- 
tions they are constructed to discharge 
—is a perception as clear, distinct, and 
certain as our perception of their rela- 
tions to each other, or to time, or to 
form, or to space, or to any other of 
the categories of our knowledge. 

Mr. Spencer is under a complete ce- 
lusion if he supposes that the four or 
five great heads of evidence, which he 
specifies as all telling the same tale of 
evolution, could not be equally appli- 
cable to the facts if all the steps of evo- 
lution were visibly and admittedly 
under the ordering and guidance of a 
will. For example, the argument 
founded on the possibilities of classifi- 
cation applies to the evolution of hu- 
man machines as well as to the organic 
mechanisms of nature. A row of mod- 
els of the steam engine, from “Papin’s 
Digester” to the wonderful machines 
which now drive express trains at 
sixty or seventy miles an hour, would 
show a consecutive series of develop- 
ments in every way comparable—ex- 
cept in length and complexity—with 
the series of the Mammalian skeleton. 
Yet nobody would be tempted to guess 
on this account, except in a metaphori- 
eal sense, that steam-engines have all 
been begotten by each other. The 
metaphor from organic births, how- 
ever, is so apposite and perfect in its 
analogy that it is often actually used, 
and the begetting of ideas, or of the ap- 
plication of ideas to mechanical or 
chemical work, is a recognized branch 
of the history of mechanics. 

The truth is that the argument de- 
rived from the principle on which all 
natural classifications rest, is a very 
dangerous argument for Darwinians. 
It cuts two ways, and one of the ways 
is very undermining to the assumption 














that there has been some continual flux 
of specific characters. It is true that 
in all living structures common fea- 
tures, so numerous, do indicate some 
common cause and source. But it is 
not less true that specific differences, 
so constant and so definite through 
enormous periods of time, are incom- 
patible with perpetual instability. 
Darwin himself spoke of “fixity” as an 
essential characteristic of true species. 
He admitted that this fixity is never 
attained by the human breeder; and he 
even admitted that it could only be ob- 
tained by “selection with a definite ob- 
ject.””* This is a most remarkable dec- 
laration. Just as we have seen Mr. 
Spencer, under the inducements of con- 
troversy, throwing overboard his old 
demand for enormous periods of 
time, so now we find Darwin throwing 
overboard the idea of variations being 
either constant, or indiscriminate, or 
accidental, and even insisting that 
“fixity” in organic forms is an aim in 
nature, and can only be _ secured 
through an agency having a _ definite 
object, and pursuing that object with a 
persistency impossible to man as a 
mere breeder of temporary varieties. 
This is an argument which gives a 
very high rank to species in the history 
of life. It is because of it that Cuvier 
declared that no science of natural his- 
tory is possible if species be not stable. 
If, then, it be true that one species has 
always given birth to others, it must 
have been by a process of which, as 
yet, we know nothing. 

And then it must be remembered 
that there are some fundamental fea- 
tures in all living organisms—involving 
corresponding likenesses—which can 
have no other than a mental explana- 
tion. One great principle governs the 
whole of them, namely this, that in 
order to take advantage of special 
laws, physical, mechanical, chemical, 
and vital, certain corresponding condi- 
tions must be submitted to, and certain 
apparatuses must be devised, and pro- 
vided, for the meeting of these neces- 
sities. But the bond—the nexus—be- 

1 Quoted by Professor Poulton, “Charles Dar 
win,” ete , p. 201. 
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tween the existence of a need and the 
actual meeting of that need, in the sup- 
ply of an apparatus, can be nothing 
but a perceiving mind and will. I 
quite agree with Mr. Spencer that most 
men when they talk of separate or spe- 
cial creation do not realize, or “‘visual- 
ize,”” what they mean by it. But ex- 
actly the same criticism applies to the 
language of those who are perpetually 
explaining organic structures as devel- 
opments governed by the absolute ne- 
cessities of external adaptations. They 
do not really see the necessary impli- 
cations of their own language. If the 
organism is to live at all, they fre- 
quently tell us, such and such develop- 
ments must arise. Quite so—but who 
is it, or what is it, that determines that 
the organism shall live, and shall not 
rather die? The needed development 
will not appear of its own accord. The 
needed perception of its necessity must 
exist somewhere; and the needed 
power of meeting that necessity must 
exist somewhere also. Moreover the 
two must act in concert. Those, there- 
fore, who talk about that combined 
perception and power existing in na- 
ture are using words with no meaning, 
unless by nature they mean a conceiv- 
ing and a perceiving agency. It is on 
this principle alone that we can ex- 
plain very clearly why some appara 
tuses are common to all living things. 
The assimilation of food, the support 
of weight, some fulcrum for the at- 
tachment of muscle, some circulatory 
fluid, some vessels for the circulating 
fluids to find a channel, some ap- 
paratus for the supply of oxygen, and 
for its absorption, some nervous sys- 
tem for the generation of the highest 
energies of life, some optical arrange- 
ment for the purposes of sight; all of 
these involve, of necessity, likenesses 
and correspondences between all living 
things in the animal kingdom which 
hang together by a purely mental and 
rational chain of common necessities 
which have been seen and provided 
for. These mental relations between 
needs and their supply are entirely in- 
dependent of the methods employed, 
and, as a fact, the methods employed 
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do very considerably vary. The argu- 
ment would be exactly the same if the 
methods of supply were much more 
various than they actually are. If the 
method employed has never been any- 
thing but ordinary generation, with the 
one exception of the first, or the few 
first, of the whole series, then the pre- 
vision involved in the first germs are 
all the more wonderful, and the more 
completely answering to all that can 
be intelligible as creation. 

There is surely something suspicious 
—improbable—at variance with all the 
analogies of nature, in the doctrine 
which the mechanical evolutions would 
force upon us—that the life-giving en- 
ergy, by whatever name we may call 
it, which started organic life upon its 
way—in the form of some four or five 
primordial germs—has been doing 
nothing ever since. No doubt it mag- 
nifies the richness and fertility of the 
original operation—seeing as we do the 
almost infinite varieties which it in- 
cluded in its pre-determined lines of 
change. But if this has been the 
course of creation, we are driven to an- 
other conception without which the 
theory would not at all correspond to 
the facts of life. If ordinary genera- 
tion has been the sole agent in produc- 
ing all but the few original germs, 
then ordinary generation must have 
been sometimes made to do some very 
extraordinary things. Mr. Spencer 
very fairly admits that man has never 
yet seen a new species born by ordi- 
nary generation. This may be theo- 
retically accounted for by the shortness 
of man’s life as yet upon the globe. 
But, unfortunately for the theory, the 
long ages of paleontology give no clue 
to the immediate parentage of any new 
species. ‘There are, indeed, interme- 
diate forms, and these are called links. 
But somehow the links never seem to 
touch. The new forms aiways appear 
suddenly—from no known source—and 
generally, if of a new type, exhibiting 
that type in great strength as to num- 
bers, and in great perfection as regards 


organization. 
There is one suggestion which has 
been made in order to meet these 
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strange phenomena, which has always 
seemed to me to be more plausible than 
any other, and to come much nearer 
than any other to the historic facts. It 
was the suggestion of a very eminent 
and most ingenious man—Babbage, the 
inventor of the calculating machine. 
He conceived the idea that as such a 
machine as his own could be made to 
evolve its results according to a certain 
numerical law during a given time, 
and then suddenly, for another time, 
to follow a different law with the same 
accuracy and perfection of results, so 
it is conceivable that species might be 
really as constant and invariable as we 
actually find them to be, for some long 
periods of time—embracing perhaps 
centuries or even millenniums—and 
then suddenly, all at once, evolve a 
new form which would be equally con- 
stant, for another definite time to fol- 
low. 

This notion would account for many 
facts, and it is, of course, consistent 
with the assumption that what we 
eall ordinary generation has-—since in 
the first creations it was originally 
started on its way—been the only and 
the invariable instrumentality em- 
ployed in the development of species. 
And not only would this idea square 
with the apparently sudden appear- 
ance of new species, repeated over and 
over again throughout the geological 
ages, but, more important still, it 
would harmonize with those intel- 
lectual instincts and conceptions of our 
mental nature to which the idea of 
chance is abhorrent, and which de- 
mand for an ordinary progression in 
events some regulating cause as con- 
tinuous and as intelligible as itself. 

Mr. Spencer refers, as others now 
continually do, to the recent discov- 
eries in America which have revealed 
a remarkably continuous series of 
specific forms leading up to that highly 
specialized animal, the horse. That 
series of forms, although then less con- 
tinuous, was noticed long before the 
days of Darwin. It attracted the at- 
tention of Cuvier, and I heard Owen 
lecture upon it as indicative of the 
origin of the horse two years before 














the “Origin of Species” had been pub- 
lished. The later more near approach 
to completion in that series in Amert- 
can fossils is said by Mr. Spencer to 
have finally convinced Professor Hux- 
ley of conclusions on which he had be- 
fore maintained a certain reserve. 
They are, indeed, most significant, but 
I am not sure that their significance 
has been well interpreted. They do 
seem clearly to indicate the develop- 
ment of a plan of animal structure 
worked out, somehow, through the 
processes of ordinary generation. But 
they do not indicate any fortuity, or 
any confusion, or any haphazard varia- 
tions in all possible directions. Neither 
do they indicate steps of infinitesimal 
minuteness. On the contrary, they in- 
dicate a steady progress in one deter- 
minate line of development, a progress 
so rapid that sometimes the new spe 
cies seem to have been actually living 
as contemporaries with the older spe- 
cies; and alongside of the anterior 
forms which were, as it were, going 
out of fashion, and are now assumed 
to have here been their own progeni- 
tors. The number, too, of the forms 
through which the line of modifications 
ean be traced during a geological period 
of apparently nolong duration, indicates 
at that time a fluidity in specific char- 
acters which is highly suggestive of 


comparatively rapid changes in the 
processes and in the products of ordi- 
nary generation. Sedimentary beds 


not exceeding one hundred and eighty 
feet in total thickness, and thus indica- 
tive of no very long time in the geo- 
logical scale, are now found to contain 
several of the divergent forms which 
lead up to the fully developed horse.’ 
It is as if the creative energy, which, 
on every theory, began the series in 
the creation of the original germs, had 
been then calling out their included po- 
tentialities into manifestations un- 
usually rapid. These manifestations 
were all pointing steadily in one direc- 


1 I have taken these facts from a very remark- 
able paper in the “‘ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society” for August, 1896, ‘‘On the 
Osteology of the White River Horses,” by Marcus 
S. Farr, pp. 147-175. 
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tion, namely, the establishment—on a 
continent ceasing to be marshy—of a 
species of quadruped, organized for a 
singular combination of strength, and 
fleetness, and endurance in the ma- 
chinery of locomotion upon drier land. 

This example of the correlations of 
growth affected in all probability 
through the machinery of ordinary 
generation, but under a definite guia- 
ance along certain lines to an ex- 
traordinary but determinate result, is 
all the more striking because it does 
not stand alone. All the great domes 
ticable mammalia which serve such 
important purposes in the life of man. 
and without which that life woula 
have been far less favorably condi- 
tioned than it is, were all the contem- 
poraneous product of that very recent, 
but most pregnant, Pliocene age in 
which the horse was, at some ap- 
pointed time, evolved out of ancestral 
forms, which would have been as use- 
less to man as the survivors of them 
now are, such as the rhinoceros or the 
tapir. 

Among the conceptions to which the 
Darwinian theory of development has 
most frequently resorted, has been the 
conception that the development of all 
individual things from germs is an 
epitome and an analogue of the kin- 
dred, but far slower and longer, proc- 
which have given birth to 
species in the course of ages. It is the 
best of all their conceptions—-that 
which most facilitates the imagination 
in picturing a possible method of crea- 
tion—because it rests on at leasta 
plausible analogy of nature. But, un- 
fortunately, the mechanical school of 
evolutionists do not seem to under- 
stand one of the most certain charac- 
teristics of the processes of ordinary 
generation. If the germs first created 
had all the essential qualities of the 
procreated germs, then chance, or mis- 
cellaneous and unguided growths, can 
have had no place in the development 
of species. Nothing can be more cer- 


esses 


tain than that every procreated germ 
runs its own peculiar course to its own 
peculiar goal, with a regularity that im 
Mr. Spencer 


plies a directing force. 
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himself reminds us that all procreated 
germs are so like each other in the 
earliest stages, that neither the micro- 
scopist, not the chemist, could tell 
whether any germ is to develop into 
any of the lowest animals or into a 
man. Yet the line of growth, in each, 
is predetermined, and the adult form is 
as certain and as definite as if the 
completed animal had been a separate 
creation from the inorganic elements 
of nature. If, therefore, the mechan- 
ical evolutionists appeal to the proc- 
esses of ordinary generation, they 
must take all the consequences of that 
appeal. They must not reject or gloss 
over a feature of it which is most 
fundamental and conspicuous, namely, 
the internal directing agency or force, 
which always pursues a definite line 
of growth, so that all the demands of 
the completed structure must have 
been present from the beginning, and 
must have been always ready to ap- 
pear in strength when the set time had 
come, and very probably to appear in 
embryo even sooner. 

It has always appeared to me tuat 
this is a conception of such strength, 
and even of such certainty, that it 
east a new and a very clear light on 
one of the most curious and puzzling 
groups of fact which the science of 
biology reveals—I allude to the fre- 
quent occurrence in animal structures 
of what are called rudimentary organs 
—that is to say, the occurrence of bits 
of organic mechanism which are never 
to be used in that particular creature, 
but which, in other creatures widely 
different, grow up into functional ac- 
tivity, and may even be the most es- 
sential organs of its life. A great 
number of instances have been cited 
by comparative anatomists—some of 
them, perhaps, more fanciful than real 
—as, for example, when the five or six 
vertebre which constitute a _ real, 
though an invisible, tail in man, are 
quoted as a case of a rudimentary or- 
gan. The truth is that this very short 
tail in men is far more clearly func- 
tional than many very long tails in 
other animals. It is absolutely needed 


for the support of the whole frame 
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when it is subjected to the strain of its 
own weight for long periods of time in 
the sitting posture, a posture which is 
peculiar to man and, in a less degree, 
to monkeys. It is not clear that there 
is any functional use in the long tails 
of dogs, of cats, and of many other an- 
imals. They are, indeed, very expres- 
sive of the emotions, and this, no 
doubt, is of itself a use. Perhaps more 
really belonging to the category of rudi- 
mental organs may be the traces which 
are said to exist in the human head of 
the special muscles which move the 
ears in lower animals. If such exist, 
although a certain very limited power 
of movement of the scalp is observable 
in a few individuals, such muscles 
seem to be divorced in man from their 
appropriate use. 

But it is useless to dwell on cases 
which can only be verified by special- 
ists in anatomy, when we have in na- 
ture conspicuous cases which, when 
seen, confront us with perpetual but 
baffled curiosity and astonishment. 
The most extreme case is the best for 
illustration, and is naturally the most 
often quoted. It is the case of the 
whale. This hugest of all the living 
vertebrata is so exclusively adapted to 
life in the ocean that if by accident it 
is stranded on the shore it is speedily 
suffocated by the crushing of all its in- 
ternal organs under its own enormous 
weight. Yet this creature, so utterly 
destitute of any osseous structure Ca- 
pable even for a moment of sustaining 
that weight, does, nevertheless, exhibit 
in its skeleton all the bones which con- 
stitute the fore limbs of quadrupeds, 
and has even a bony rudiment which 
represents the elaborate’ structure 
which, in them, constitutes the pelvis. 
This is the solid fulcrum upon which, 
in them, the posterior pair of limbs are 
hinged, and on which, in the case of 
man, the power of progression on land 
is absolutely dependent. The whale, 
too—at least that species of whale 
ealled the right whale, which is the 
species we know best, from its great 
commercial value—presents in its life 
history another example of rudimen 
tary organs. The new-born whale is 
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provided with teeth, which are utterly 
without functional use either in the 
young or in the adult, and are soon ab- 
sorbed and lost as the young advance 
to maturity. 

There is no doubt that the class of 
facts to which these belong are guid- 
posts in the science of biology. They 
must have an historical origin, and a 
meaning, which is not yet thoroughly 
understood. Let us look at some con- 
siderations which seem to throw an 
important light upon them. 

In the first place, it is evident that 
organic structures, or bits of organic 
structure, which have no apparent use 
at all to some individual creatures pos- 
sessing them, are closely connected 
with that other case which is much 
more common—the case, namely, of the 
same organic structures existing in dif- 
erent animals, but which are in them 
put to entirely different uses. Owen 
says that even the cetacean pelvis is 
used, in the mean time, for the attach- 
ment of some muscles connected with 
the generative organs. The five digits 
of a man’s hand, again, are identical in 
number and position with the five slen- 
der bones of a bat’s wings. In that an- 
imal they are used as the supporting 
framework of a flying membrane, and 
are wholly useless for any purposes of 
prehension. The digit which we call 
our thumb, and which in man has such 
essential uses that the hand would 
hardly be a hand without it, is in the 
bat not altogether abolished, but is 
dwarfed and converted into a mere 
hook by which the creature catches 
hold of the surfaces to which, when at 
rest, it clings. The whole vertebrate 
creation is full of such examples. 
Rudimentary organs, therefore, are 
nothing but a natural and harmonius 
part of a general principle which is ap- 
plied in different degrees throughout 
the animal world. The explanation of 
it is, in one sense, very simple. It is 
that the vertebrate skeleton, with all 
its related tissues, has been—what 
Huxley always called it—a plan, laid 
down from its beginning, in its origi- 
nating germs, with a prevision of all 
its complexities of adaptability to im- 
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mense varieties of use. There must 
have been a prevision for these uses in 
certain elements and rudiments of 
structure, and in certain inherent ten- 
dencies of growth, which were to com- 
mence, from time to time, the initial 
structures. This is the indisputable 
fact in every case of ordinary genera- 
tion, and if that process has been the 
only method employed since the first 
few germs were otherwise created, 
then both the cause and the reason of 
rudimentary organs in many creatures, 
become intelligible enough. 

There is nothing in this explanation 
which can be rationally objected to by 
evolutionists. Indeed, if Darwin's par- 
ticular theory of development be at all 
true, it becomes an absolute necessity 
of thought that there must have been 
in the history of organic life, a whole 
series of special organs appearing for a 
time as rudiments, and then, after a 
time of functional activity, disappear- 
ing again as vestiges. The course of 
organic life has certainly been, on the 
whole, one of progress from lower to 
higher organizations, and if it be true 
that all these changes have come about 
with infinitesimal slowness—or even if 
they have been occasionally rapid— 
there must have been always as.many 
structures in course of preparation for 
future use, as there were other struc- 
tures in course of extinction because 
they were ceasing to be of any use 
whatever. 

It is curious to observe that Darwin- 
ians, generally, never seem to perceive 
this necessity at all. When they see a 
rudimentary organ in any animal 
frame they always insist that it must 
be the vestige of an organ which was 
once in full activity in some actual 


progenitor. They never allow that it 
can possibly represent an accom- 
plished and concluded past. Why is 


this? Of course it involves a complete 
abandonment of the attempt to give 
any account of the origin of any or- 
ganic structure. It implicitly assumes 
that they were created suddenly, and 
in a state so perfect as to be capable 
of functional activity from the moment 
of their first appearance. If not, then 
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there is no puzzle in rudimentary or- 
gans. They are the normal results of 
gradual evolution by gradual varia- 
tions. The assumption, therefore, that 
such organs must always be the rem- 
nants of structures formerly complete, 
is so entirely at variance with the 
whole theory of the mechanical evolu- 
tionists that there must be some ex- 
planation of their running their heads 
against it. The explanation is very 
simple. It is one of the infirmities of 
the human mind that, when it is thor- 
oughly possessed by one idea, it not 
only sees everything in the light of 
that idea, but can see nothing that 
does not lend itself to support the 
dominant conception. There is noth- 
ing that a mind in this condition dis- 
likes so much as an incongruous fact. 
Its instincts, too, are amazingly acute 
in scenting, even from afar, the tainted 
atmosphere of phenomena which have 
dangerous implications. This is~ the 
secret of the aversion felt by the Dar- 
winian School to the immense variety 
of biological facts which point to the 
steady growth of organs for a predes- 
tined use, and consequently to their in- 
evitable first appearance in rudimen- 
tary conditions in which they can have 
no actual functional activity. For this 
is an idea profoundly at variance with 
materialistic and purely mechanical 
explanations. It is easy by such ex- 
planations—at least superficially it 
seems to be easy—to explain’ the 
atrophy and ultimate disappearance of 
organs which, after completion, fall 
into disuse. But it is impossible to ac- 
count, on the same mechanical princi- 
ples, for the slow but steady building 
up of elaborate structures, the func- 
tional use of which lies wholly in the 


future. The vniversal instincts of the 
human mind are conscious that this 
conception is inseparable from that 


kind of guidance and direction which 
we know as mind. No other is con- 
ceivable. And this particular kind of 
agency is as much an object of direct 
perception—when we see an elaborate 
apparatus growing up through many 
rudimentary stages to an accomplished 
the relations of the same 


end—as 
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apparatus in the chemical and vital 
processes, which are subordinate agen- 
cies in the result. But it is a cardinal 
dogma of the mechanical school that 
in nature there is no mental array ex- 
cept our own; or that, if there be, it is 
to us as nothing, and any reference to 
it must be banished from what they 
define as science. This is all the stran 
ger since the existence of rudimentary 
organs, on the way to some predestined 
end in various functional activities, is 
the universal fact governing the whole 
phenomena of embryology in the course 
of ordinary generation. Moreover, it is 
the very men who insist on embryology 
as a confirmation of their special the- 
ory, who object most vehemently to its 
principles being consistently applied to 
the explanation of kindred facts in the 
structure of animals in the past. 

So hostile have Darwinians gen- 
erally been to this interpretation of 
rudimentary organs in adult animals, 
that some years ago, when, in contro- 
versy with the late Dr. George Rv- 
manes, I spoke of rudimentary organs 
being interpreted sometimes “in the 
light of prophecy” rather than in the 
light of history, he challenged me to 
specify any organ in any creature 
which must certainly have been de- 
veloped long before it could have been 
of use. I at once cited the case of the 
electric organs of the torpedo and of 
some other fishes. The very high spe- 
cialization of these organs, and the im- 
mense complexity of their structure, 
demonstrate that they must have 
passed through many processes of or- 
ganic development before they could 
be used for the wonderful purpose to 
which, in that creature, they are ac- 
tually applied. Romanes was too hon- 
est not to admit the force of the illus- 
tration when it was put before him. 
He took refuge in the idea that it is a 
solitary exception, and he declared 
that if there were many such struc- 
tures in nature he would “at once al- 
low that the theory of natural selection 
would have to be discarded.” Of 
course this plea is negatived by the 


1 Darwin and after Darwin, vol. i., p. 373. 
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very first principles of biological  sci- 
ence. There is not such a thing exist- 
ing as an organ standing absolutely 
alone in organic nature. There are 
multitudes of organs very highly spe- 
cialized; but there is no one which, 
either in respect to materials or in re- 
spect to laws of growth, is wholly sep- 
arate from all others. What may seem 
to be singular cases are nothing but 
extraordinary developments of the or- 
dinary but exhaustless resources stored 
in the original germs of all living 
structures. Very special, very wonder- 
ful, and very rare, as electric organs 


undoubtedly are, they do not stand 
alone in any one species. They exist 
in other fishes of widely separated 
genera. Moreover, it has only been 


lately discovered that they exist in a 
rudimentary condition, quite divorced 
as yet from functional activity, in 
many species of the rays, our own 
common skates being included in the 
list. Nay, farther, it has long been 
known that in all muscular action 
there is an electrical discharge, so that 
the concentration of the agency in a 
specially adapted organ, of which we 
have actual examples in every stage of 
preparation, is almost certainly noth- 
ing but the development, or the turning 
to special account, of an agency which 
is present in all organic forms. 

But this plea of Romanes, though fu- 
tile as an argument for the purpose for 
which he uses it, is at least a striking 
testimony to the fact that those who 
have been most possessed by the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, do consider any ap- 
peal to the agency of mind as hostile 
to their creed. Yet nothing can be 
more certain than that it is not hostile 
to the general idea of development, nor 
to the general idea of what Mr. Spen- 
cer calls organic evolution. Provided 
these conceptions are so widened as to 
include that agency of which all nature 
is full, and without perpetual refer- 
ence to which the common language of 
descriptive science would at once be 
reduced to an unintelligible jargon— 
provided the development, or evolution, 
of previsions of the future, and of pro- 
visions for it, are fully admitted—there 
717 
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is no antagonism whatever between 
these general cenceptions and the facts 
of nature. 

The result of all these considerations 
seems to be that when we meet with 
structures in living animals, or bits of 
structure, which have no function, we 
never can be sure whether these repre- 
sent organs which have degenerated or 
organs which are waiting to be com- 
pleted. All that is certain is that they 
are parts of the vertebrate plan. That 
plan has always implicitly contained, 
at every stage in the history of organic 
life, elements and tendencies of growth 
which must have included both true 
rudiments of the future, and also real 
vestiges of the past. There is, indeed, 
one supposition which would put an 
end to our search for organs on the 
way to use for some future species— 
and that is the supposition that the de- 
velopment of new specific forms has, 
on this globe at least, been closed for- 
ever. I have often been amused by the 
smile of incredulity which comes over 
Darwinian faces when the very idea of 
the possibility of new species being yet 
to come, is put before them. Yet if we 
had been living in the Pliocene Age— 
an age, comparatively speaking, very 
recent and of no great duration—we 
should undoubtedly have seen _ the 
processes in full operation by which 
the highest of our mammalian forms 
were perfected and established. Never- 
theless, the half-unconscious convic- 
tion may be true, that nothing of the 
same kind is going on now, and that 
not only has the creation of new germs 
been stopped, but that procreation has 
also been arrested in its evolutionary 
work. 

It is curious how well this instinctive 
impression, which, although never ex- 
pressly stated, is always silently as- 
sumed by the current assumptions of 
biological science, fits into the lan- 
guage of those “old nomadic tribes” 
who wrote on creation three thousand 
years ago, and of whose qualifications 
for doing so Mr. Spencer seems to 
speak with such complete contempt. 
They knew nothing of what is now 
technically called science. But, some- 
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how, they had strange intuitions which 
have anticipated not a few of its con- 
clusions, and some of which have a 
mysterious verisimilitude with sug- 
gestions which come to us from many 
quarters. Their idea was that with 
the advent of man there has come a 
day of “rest” in the creative work. It 
does look very like it. But this sup- 
position or assumption does not in the 
least affect the possible interpretation 
to be put upon certain rudimentary 
structures in existing organisms. That 
interpretation simply is, that the old 
plan has been followed to the last; that 
all the marvellous implications and in- 
foldings which lay hid in the original 
germs have kept on unfolding them- 
selves—till man appeared. In _ this 
ease, the arrested structures would 
naturally exhibit traces of the  proc- 
cesses which had been going on for 
millions of years, although they were 
now to be pursued no farther. Thus 
the mere existence of a rudimentary 
organ, apart from other evidence, 
would not of necessity imply that the 
creature in which it appears is the off- 
spring of other creatures which had 
that same organ in perfection. The al- 
ternative interpretation is easy, nat- 
ural, and may well be true—that such 
a rudiment neither has ever been, nor 
is yet ever to be, developed into func- 
tional activity. It may be where it is 
—simply because it indicates an origi- 
nal direction of growth, or of develop- 
ment, which was made part of the 
vertebrate plan from the beginning of 
the series, for the very reason of its 
potential adaptability to many pur- 
poses. Moreover, the arrest of such 
tendencies of growth, at a given point 
in the series, may well have been part 
of the same plan from the beginning. 
But the survival of their effects—the 
traces of this method of operation— 
would thus be a perfectly intelligible 
fact. 

As already said, the case which pre- 
sents all these problems in the most 
striking form, is the case of the whales, 
and especially the case of that species 
which, from the commercial products 
of its organism, is most widely known. 
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Both the organs which, in this crea- 
ture, are present as rudiments alone, 
and those which, on the contrary, are 
very highly developed and most won- 
derfully specialized, are equally sig- 
nificant. Constructed exclusively for 
oceanic life, it yet possesses in a rudi- 
mentary form some of the most char- 
acteristic bones of the terrestrial mam- 
malia. Upon the assumption that no 
organic structure can possibly have 
any other origin than ordinary genera- 
tion, and that they can never have 
been originated except by actual use, 
nor be found incomplete except as the 
consequences of disuse, then of course 
the conclusion seems unavoidable that 
the whale is the lineal descendant, by 
ordinary generation, of some animal 
that once walked upon the land. Ac- 
cordingly, I have heard a very high 
authority on biological science declare 
that not only did he accept this con- 
clusion, but that he could conceive no 
other solution of the problem presented 
by the facts. 

Yet it is evident that it rests entirely 
on the two preliminary assumptions 
above specified. Of the first of these 
two assumptions—that no organic 
structure has ever come into existence 
except by ordinary generation—we can- 
not even conceive it to be true. But 
putting this aside, of the second of 
these two assumptions, namely, that 
organic structures can never have been 
developed except by actual use, it may 
be confidently said that it is certainly 
unfounded. We cannot be sure that 
the calling into existence of new germs 
—a process in which the whole animal 
world must confessedly have begun—is 
a process which was adopted only 
once, and has never been repeated in 
the whole course of time. We cannot, 
therefore, be certain that the Cetacea, 
which constitute a very distinct divi- 
sion in the animal kingdom, have not 
been thus begun, with predetermined 
lines and laws of growth which stand 
in close relation to the development of 
all the terrestrial mammalia. But, 
even if we adopt the assumption that 
this alternative is impossible or inucon- 
ceivable, the second assumption is cer- 
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tainly unjustifiable—that by the meth- 
ods of ordinary generation rudimen- 
tary organs can never have arisen ex- 
cept by actual use, nor can have been 
atrophied except by subsequent disuse. 
The whole course of organic nature 
contradicts this assumption absolutely. 
All organs pass through rudimentary 
stages on their way to functional ac- 
tivity. And if ordinary generation has 
been made to do the work of forming 
new species, the original germs in 
which the process began must pre- 
sumably have passed through the same 
characteristic steps. 

The facts of paleontology seem to 
indicate that the vertebrate series be- 
gan with the fish. Out of them, there- 
fore, on the Darwinian theory of de- 
velopment, the mammalia must have 
come, and if so it is not wonderful, but 
quite natural, that we should find one 
branch of the mammalian type to be 
organisms pisciform in shape, and 
otherwise specially adapted to a ma- 
rine life. One fundamental difference 
between the fishes and the mammalia 
is in the method and machinery for 
breathing, or, in other words, for the 


oxygenation of the blood. But com- 
parative anatomists tell us that in 
fishes the homologue of the mam- 


malian lung is the membranous sac 
which is called the air bladder. If or- 
dinary generation, doing nothing ex- 
cept what we always see it doing now, 
has given birth to all creatures, it must 
have done much greater marvels than 
converting a mere bladder of air into a 
vascular organ for mixing that air with 
a circulating current of blood. The ex- 
istence of rudiments of legs, and of a 
pelvis for the support of legs, is amply 
accounted for if we suppose that the 
elements of the whole vertebrate plan 
were present, potentially, from the be- 
ginning of the type, with an innate ten- 
dency to appear in embryotic indica- 
tions from time to time. Both Owen 
and Mr. Spencer, representing very 
different schools of thought, have 
likened this idea to that of the growth 
of crystals along determinate lines, and 
bounded by determinate angles.’ 
Owen goes so far as to call the im- 
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of “organic crystallization.” Although 
there is a danger in passing, without 
great caution, from the inorganic to 
the organic world, yet this is a general 
analogy which is a real help to 
thought. The almost infinite complica- 
tion of even the simplest organic struc- 
ture when compared with the mere ag- 
gregations characteristic of crystalline 
forms, does, indeed, make it impossible 
to conceive that organic growths can 
be, in fundamental principle, like that 
of a crystal. But in the one circum- 
stance, or condition, of determinated- 
ness in the direction of growth, a com- 
mon feature may undoubtedly be rec- 
ognized. It is quite conceivable that 
the “physiological units” of all organic 
structures should be under the control 
of a force which determines their un- 
known movements and mutual ar- 
rangements, so as to build up, and 
form, the most complex structures 
needed for future functions in dis- 
tances of time however far away. The 
truth is that this conception is nothing 
more than a bare description of the 
facts. It supplies us with a far more 
simple and conceivable explanation of 
the Cetacean pelvis than the alterna- 
tive suggestion that a _ fully-formed 
land animal, with limbs completed for 
walking on the land has given birth 
to offspring which abandoned the 
use of them, and acquired, by noth- 
ing but ordinary generation, all the 
purely marine adaptations of the 
whale. 

There is, perhaps, 
highly specialized. 
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no creature sv 
The baleen in the 
mouth is one of the most wonderful 
eases of an organic apparatus ex- 
pressly made for one definite and very 
peculiar work—namely, that of form- 
ing a net or sieve for entangling and 
eatching the millions of minute crusta- 
ceans and other organisms which 
swarm in the Arctic seas. It is one of 
the structures which classifiers call 
aberrant—cases in which the directive 
agency—so evidently supreme in all or- 
ganic development—has pursued a cer- 

1 Principles of Biology, vol. ii.,p. 8; Owen’s 
Physioiogy, vol. iii., p. 818. 
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tain line of adaptation into the rarest 
and most extreme conditions deter- 
mined by a very peculiar food. In the 
pursuit of that line it is really not 
much of a puzzle that one particular 
element in the vertebrate skeleton 
should be passed over and left, as_ it 
were, aside, because it is a part of the 
original plan which could be of no ser- 
vice here. There is no rational ground 
for necessarily supposing that this par- 
ticular bit of internal structure must 
have been developed into functional 


use in some former terrestrial pro- 
genitor. Organic beings are full of 
structures which are variously used, 


and of others which are so embryonic 
that they can never have been of any 
use at all. On the other hand, it is a 
very violent supposition that the exter- 
nal structure of the whale can ever 
have been inherited from a terrestrial 
beast by the normal process of ordi- 
nary generation. The changes are not 
only too enormous in amount, but too 
complicated in direction, to lend them- 
selves to such an explanation. The fish- 
like form of the whole creature—the 
provision of an enormous mass of oily 
fat, called blubber, completely envelop- 
ing the internal organs, for the double 
purpose of protecting from cold these 
organs which are dependent on a warm 
mammalian blood, and of so adjusting 
the specific gravity of the whole crea 
ture as to facilitate flotation on the 
surface of the ocean, where alone res- 
spiration can be effected by the mam- 
malian lung, the development of a cau- 
dal appendage which does not 
represent the mammalian tail, but is 
constructed on an entirely different 
type—the assigning to that tail a func- 
tion which it never serves in the mam- 
malia—that of propulsion in the me- 
dium which is the habitat—all these, 
together with the baleen in the mouth, 
constitute an assemblage of characters 
departing so widely from the whole 
mammalian class, that if the creature 
possessing them has acquired them 
through no other process than ordinary 
descent from parents which were ter- 
restrial beasts, then we are attributing 
to ordinary generation everything 
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which is intelligible to us as a_ truly 
creative power. The stages through 
which such an enormous metamor- 
phosis could only have been conducted, 
if they were sudden and rapid, would 
have been visibly a creative work; and 
if they were slow and gradual they 
must have followed certain lines of 
growth as steadily, as surely, and with 
as much prevision, as we can conceive 
in any intellectual purpose of our own. 
Nothing, therefore, is gained by those 
who dislike the idea of rudimentary 
organs being regarded as _ provisions 
for a future in some one original plan, 
when they try to escape from that idea 
by supposing that this rudimentary 
condition can be due to nothing but de- 
generation. That element of prevision 
of, and provision for, the future, which 
they choose to call the supernatural, 
pursues them through every step of 
their substituted fancies—and that, too, 
in the case of the whales in a more im- 
manent degree. 

Mr. Spencer’s tone, then, of remon- 
strance against the hardness of our 
hearts in being so slow to accept com- 
pletely the teachings of the Darwinian 
School as an adequate explanation of 
the facts of nature, shows that he has 
not grasped the difficulties which we 
feel to be insuperable. He is quite 
right in saying that even if the special 
theory of Darwin be abandoned, there 
would still remain to be dealt with 
what he calls the theory of organic ev- 
olution. Yes, and if the particular the- 
ory which he so calls be given up, 
there will still remain another theory 
which is equally entitled, and, we 
think, better entitled, to the name. 
Let him exhaust the meaning of his 
own language. An organ is an appara- 
tus for the discharge of some definite 
vital function. That is its only mean- 
ing. It is a means to an end. But the 
existence of a future need, and a prep- 
aration for the supply of it, have no 
necessary or merely mechanical con- 
nection. A steam engine must have a 
boiler, and a piston, and a condenser, 
and gearing to convert rectilinear into 
rotatory motions. These are all needs 
—if the apparatus is to do its work. 














But these needs will not be supplied 
without an agency which both sees 
them and is able to provide for them. 
All vital organs are, therefore, appara- 
tuses, and as such are essentially pur- 
posive. The evolution of them can 
only mean the unfolding of elements 
contained in the present, but conceived 
and originated in the past. We believe 
in organic evolution in this deepest of 
all senses. We do not believe, any 
more than Mr. Spencer, in creation 
without a method—in creation without 
a process. We accept the general idea 
of development as completely as Mr. 
Spencer does. We accept, too, the 
facts of organic evolution, so far as 
they have yet been very imperfectly 
discovered. Only, we insist upon it, 
that the whole phenomena are inex- 
plicable except in the light of mind— 
that prevision of the future, and elab- 
orate plans of structure for the fulfil- 
ment of ultimate purposes in that fu- 
ture, govern the whole of those 
phenomena from the first to the last. 
We insist upon it that the naked for- 
mula—now confessed to be tautological 
—of “survival of the fittest,” is an 
empty phrase, explaining nothing, and 
only filling our mouths with the east 
wind. 

Mr. Spencer does, indeed, towards 
the close of his article, use some lan- 
guage which may mean all that we de- 
sire to be included in the stereotyped 
phrase—organic evolution. He says 
that all the vast varieties of organic 
life are “parts of one vast transforma- 
tion,” displaying “one law and one 
cause,” namely, this—“that the infinite 
and eternal energy has manifested it- 
self everywhere and always in modes 
ever unlike in results, but ever like in 
principle.” But everything in this lan- 
guage rests on the sense in which the 
word energy is here used. Etymologi- 
cally, indeed, it is a splendid word, ca- 
pable of the sublimest applications. 


We do habitually, in common speech, 
apply it to the phenomena of mind, and 
if we think of it in that application— 
as a name for the one source from 
which all “work” ultimately comes—if 
we think of it as that which, “works” 
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inwardly everywhere as the cause and 
source of all phenomena—then, indeed, 
Mr. Spencer is making use of ideas 
which, in more definite and more ap- 
propriate language, are familiar to us 
all. But, unfortunately, the word en- 
ergy has been of late years very 
largely monopolized by the physical 
sciences, in which it is used to desig- 
nate an ultimate and abstract concep- 
tion of the purely physical forces. We 
talk of the energy of a cannon ball, of 
the energy of an explosive mixture, of 
the energy of a head of water. We 
even erect it into an abstract concep- 
tion representing the total of matter 
and of all its forces, alleging that there 
is only a definite sum of energy in the 
universe which can never be either in- 
creased or diminished, but can only be 
redistributed. If this be the purely 
physical sense in which Mr. Spencer 
uses the word “energy”—even although 
he prints it in capitals, and although 
he adds the glorifying qualifications of 
“infinite” and “eternal”’—then we must 
part company with him altogether. 
The words “infinite” and “eternal” do 
not of themselves redeem the material- 
ism of his conception. The force of 
gravitation may be, for aught we 
know, infinite in space, and eternal in 
duration. But neither this form of 
energy, nor any other which belongs to 
the same category of the physical 
forces, affords the least analogy to the 
kind of causation which is conspicuous 
in the preconceived plan, in the corre- 
sponding initial structure, and in the 
directed development, of vital organs, 
as apparatuses prepared beforehand 
for definite functions. The force of 
chemical affinity is one of the most 
powerful of the physical energies in 
nature. It is one great agent—even 
the main agent—in digestion. But it 
could neither devise nor make a stom- 
ach. Substitute for the word “energy” 
that other word which evidently fits 
better into Mr. Spencer’s real thought 
—viz., the word “mind”—and then we 
can be well agreed. Then Mr. Spen- 
cer’s fine sentence is but a dim and 
confused echo of the conception con- 
veyed in the line so well known to 
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most of us—“‘And God fulfils Himself 
in many ways.” 


Since these pages were written it 
has been announced that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has completed the really Her- 
culean labor of building up his “Syn- 
thetic System of Philosophy.” It does 
not need to be one of his disciples to 
join in the well-earned congratulations 
which men of the most various schools 
of opinion have lately addressed to a 
thinker so distinguished. The attempt 
to string all the beads of human knowl- 
edge on one loose-fibred thread of 
thought called evolution, has been, I 
think, a failure. But the beads remain 
—ready for a truer arrangemént, and a 
better setting, in the years to come. 
We must all admire the immense 

‘wealth of learning and the immense in- 
tellectual resources, as well as the un- 
tiring perseverance, which have been 
devoted to this attempt. Mr. Spencer 
has vehemently denied that his _ phi- 
losophy is materialistic. But he has 
denied it on the ground that as_ be- 
tween materialism and _ spiritualism 
his system is neither the one nor the 
other. He says expressly of his own 
reasonings that “their implications are 
no more materialistic than they are 
spiritualistic, and no more spiritualis- 
tic than they are materialistic. Any 
argument which is apparently fur- 
nished to either hypothesis is neutral- 
ized by as good an argument furnished 
to the other.” This may be true of the 
results in his own very subtle mind: 
but it is certainly not true of the ef 
fect of his presentations on the minds 
of others. Nor is it so in the natural 
and only legitimate interpretation of a 
thousand passages. Even in close con- 
tiguity with the above declaration of 
neutrality we find him asserting that 
“what exists in consciousness in the 
form of feeling, is transformable into 
an equivalent of mechanical motion.” ' 
I believe this to be an entirely errone- 
ous assertion. But whether it be er- 
roneous or not, it is certainly not easily 
to be reconciled with the claim of neu- 
trality. An assertion that all feeling 


1 Principles of Biology, vol. i., p. 492. 
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may be correlated with certain organic 
motions in the brain, or nervous sys- 
tem, might be true. But that all ‘feel- 
ing” is “transformable into’? mere me- 
chanical motion, is an assertion of the 
most pronounced materialism. The 
truth is that so profoundly hostile is 
Mr. Herbert Spencer to all readings of 
mental agency in natural phenomena, 
that when his own favorite doctrine— 
that of evolution—gives a clear testi- 
mony in favor of such readings, he not 
only rejects its testimony, but tries all 
he can to silence its very voice. I 
know of no subject in which the 
pure idea, and the pure facts of evolu- 
tion, open up so wide and straight an 
avenue into the very heart of truth, as 
in the subject of human thought as 
automatically evolved in the structure 
of human speech. Words are not 
made; they grow. They are uncon- 
sciously evolved. And that out of 
which the evolution takes place, is the 
functional activity of the mental con- 
sciousness of man in its contact with 
the phenomena of the universe. What 
that consciousness sees, it faithfully 
records in speech. It is like the highly 
sensitized plates which are now ex 
posed to the starry heavens, and which 
repeat, with absolute fidelity, the lumi- 
nous phenomena of space. What 
should we think of an astronomer who 
thought himself entitled to manipulate 
this evidence at his pleasure—to strike 
out appearances, however clear, which 
conflict with some cosmic theories of 
his own? Yet this is precisely the 
course taken by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
when he encounters a word which is 
inconsistent with his materialistic pre- 
conceptions. Although the _ purest 
processes of evolution have certainly 
made the word, he rules it out of court, 
and sets himself to devise a substitute 
which shall replace the mental, by 
some purely physical, image. Thus, 
for example, the word “adaptation’”’ is 
indispensable in descriptive science. 
Mr. Spencer translates it, because of 
its implications, into the mechanical 
word equilibrium.? Thus the tearing 
teeth of the carnivora are to be con- 
2 Principles of Biology, vol. i., p. 466. 




















ceived as equilibrated with the flesh 
they tear. It is curious to find Mr. 
Spencer indulging in an _ operation 
which excites all his scorn when it is 
conceived by others. Adaptation is the 
word born of evolution. Equilibration 
is a “special creation” of his own; and 
a very bad creation it is. Laboriously 
classic in its form, it is as laboriously 
barbarous and incompetent in its mean- 
ing. No two ideas could be more ab- 
solutely contrasted than the two which 
Mr. Spencer seeks to identify and con- 
found under the cover of this hideous 
creation. The conception of a statical 
“equilibrium” or balance between op- 
posite physical forces, and the concep- 
tion of the activities of function so 
adjusted as to subordinate the physical 
forces to their own specific and often 
glorious work—these are conceptions 
wide as the poles asunder. Nothing 
but a systematic desire to wipe out of 
nature, and out of language—which is 
her child and her reflected image—all 
her innumerable “teleological implica- 
tions,” can account for Mr. Spencer's 
continual, though futile, efforts to si- 
lence the spiritualistic readings of the 
world evolved in the structure of hu- 
man speech. i 

But even if it were true that Mr. 
Spencer’s writings are as neutral as he 
asserts them to be, nothing in favor of 
their reasonings would be gained. A 
philosophy which is avowedly indiffer- 
ent on the most fundamental of all 
questions respecting the interpretation 
of the universe, cannot properly be 
said to be a philosophy at all. Still less 
ean it claim to be pre-eminently “syn- 
thetic.” It may have made large con- 
tributions to philosophy. But the con- 
tributions are very far indeed from 
having been harmonized into any con- 
sistent system. On the contrary, very 
often any close analysis of its lan- 
guage and of its highly artificial 
phraseology, will be found to break it 
up into incoherent fragments. Such 
at least has been my own experience; 
and I am glad to think that in a line 
of interpretation which leads up to no 
conclusion, and to no verdict, on the 
one question of deepest interest in sci- 
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ence and philosophy—namely, whether 
the physical forces are the masters or 
the servants of that house in which we 
live—no man is ever likely to succeed 
where Mr. Herbert Spencer has broken 
down. 

ARGYLL, 





From Temple Bar. 
MONSIEUR DUVAL. 


(A SKETCH FROM LIFE.) 


In a little white-painted Sussex house 
that had once been a turnpike, with a 
small garden at the side filled with 
every kind of sweet-smelling flower, 
lived old Monsieur Duval, a specimen 
of the most refined type of Frenchman. 

Tall, thin, upright, with sharp fea- 
tures and snow-white moustache, he 
was one of Nature’s gentlemen from the 
crown of his head to the well-blacked 
toes of his old and carefully cherished 
boots and a gentleman above all in his 
treatment of his wife, for whose sake 
he had given up the warmth, brightness 
and gaiety of his own country. 

Monsieur Duval had served for many 
years in the French army, and it was 
while quartered in Paris that he had 
made the acquaintance of Susie Gra- 
ham, an English woman, who had come 
out as a nurse to the children of his 
commanding officer. 

“To see Susie in those days was to love 
her’’—or so Monsieur Duval always gal- 
lantly stated; and apparently the at- 
tractive Susie enslaved the corporal 
without any effort on her own part, and 
they were fiancés, determining to be 
married as soon as Monsieur Duval had 
served his time and could retire with a 
pension. 

“Achille” had always been the most 
faithful of men, and he never dreamed 
of throwing over his Susie when, dur- 
ing their long engagement, she devel- 
oped a wearing temper, and constantly 
harassed her corporal with sharp 


speeches, until his face acquired the 
look of patient endurance that never 
afterwards left it; nor did he dream of 
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contradicting her when she told him 
that she had made up her mind to retire 
to her native village with him, as soon 
as the marriage had taken place. 

Monsieur Duval had not the very re- 
motest leaning to a life in the island of 
fogs, and secretly despised the English 
as “dogs;’’ but to the hamlet of Crowly 
he was conducted, and—almost before 
he had time to realize what evil fate 
had befallen him—he had bidden good- 
bye to the happy familiar life, to his 
old friends, his innocent glass of wine 
at the cabaret, his strolls on the boule- 
vards, and had settled down to the 
colorless, uneventful existence of the 
turnpike-house, with its row of straight 
elm-trees bordering the road in front, 
and the wide stretch of bare downs 
rolling away behind, till they lost 
themselves in purple mist and the dis- 
tant glimpses of the sea-line. 

No words can describe the strange 
sense of desolation that at first over- 
whelmed Monsieur Duval in his new 
existence. His feelings resembled 


those of a shipwrecked sailor cast upon 


a desert island amongst a race of 
savages, and his garden was the only 
thing that seemed to speak to him of 
home. Here, in the early days of his 
banishment, he would dig vigorously; 
and who shall blame him if hot tears 
sometimes dropped on to the rows of 
humble cabbages, and were hastily 
brushed away, for fear Susie should 
see them and imagine he was not 
happy? 

Perhaps of all the old Frenchman’s 
trials his wife was the greatest. Her 
painful cleanliness, her temper, her 
grasping stinginess, all hurt him bit- 
terly. Sometimes he would pinch his 
arm and cry to himself, “Is it thou, 
Achille? or is it some horrible dream? 
Wilt thou wake up in Paris?’ But in- 
stead of this, he woke in the bare 
whitewashed kitchen, with its sparse 
muslin curtains, its grandfather's 
- clock, its prim chairs, and large 
“Family Bible” on a bead-matted table 
in the window. 

By degrees he settled down to get the 
best out of his life that was still possi- 
ble to it, and never by word or deed did 
he allow his wife to see that he re- 
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gretted the step he had taken in leavy- 
ing his native country. 

Always sweet-tempered and courte- 
ous, treating all women with deference, 
he became a great favorite in the vil- 
lage; and even the children soon left off 
smiling at his strange English, which 
continued to be a patois of his own in- 
vention, entirely destitute of the letters 
t and h. 

In course of time the old Frenchman 
developed a great taste for carving, 
and amused himself for hours in cut- 
ting the quaintest little figures out of 
wood; these he afterwards painted 
appropriate colors, and set up on poles 
in his garden as “decorations.” 

Strange little goblin men, rabbits, 
spotted dogs, huntsmen, bird-scarers in 
the form of windmills that careered 
round at a breath of wind; all these 
things rejoiced the eyes of the passing 
schoolboys, and drew from the vil- 
lagers the admiring comment that “Old 
Frenchy was a wonderful handy man.” 

On sunny days “Old Frenchy” sat on 
a wooden bench before his immaculate 
front door-step, and whittled away at 
his blocks of wood; for he soon found 
that it was pleasanter to be out of doors 
than in, especially on “cleaning days,” 
when buckets of water stood about as 
man-traps for the unwary, and every- 
thing was put in strange, unexpected 
places, and smelt for days afterwards 
of the strongest yellow soap. 

Another of Monsieur Duval’s accom- 
plishments was “French-polishing,” 
and it was a delight to him when he 
could get work of this description in 
the larger houses in the neighborhood. 
He would then start out cheerfully in 
the early morning, carrying his mate- 
rials in a small basket on his arm, and 
return in the evening, elated and 
happy, glowing with pride in his work, 
and feeling that he had _ thoroughly 
earned a cigarette, to be smoked by the 
light of a dip-candle in the Ultima thule 
of the wash-house. 

One comfort was still left to the good 
old Frenchman, and that was his reli- 
gion. On this point he dared openly to 
disagree with his wife, and in spite of 
her constant upbraidings and dark 
allusions to the “scarlet woman,” he 
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walked over every Sunday to the 
Roman Catholic chapel in the town 
close by, and there, in simple, child-like 
faith, took part ‘» the services, which 
seemed the one .ak that still bound 
him to the happiness of the past. 

For a long time he was troubled by 
a serious difficulty—where could he 
place his crucifix and a small “holy 
picture” that had belonged to his 
mother? 

Susie decidedly objected to them as 
“Popish,” and after keeping them in a 
box for some months, Monsieur Duval 
decided to build a little house for them 
outside, ina corner of his beloved 
garden. 

This house was a chef d’'wuvre of cun- 
ning workmanship, and when finished 
was painted a light green, with blue 
knobs at each corner. It stood upon 
one leg, like a bee-hive; but inside the 
little shrine was pathetic and touching 
with evidences of the loving care that 
had planned and decorated it. 

Over a small white shelf hung the 
crucifix, with the picture behind it; rows 
of everlasting flowers were suspended 
from the walls, and in front stood a 
gaily colored china vase, filled all the 
year around with fresh ferns or 
flowers. 

Few people knew that this odd, little 
green-painted box was sacred in the 
eyes of Monsieur Duval, for none of 
the villagers had ever had the creak- 
ing door unlocked for them, and not 
even Susie had dared to try to open it. 
It was the one subject on which her 
husband could be stern and unyielding. 

In the early morning, when the shad- 
ows were still grey, and before the sun 
had sent his first red beams over the 
shoulder of the distant hill, Monsieur 
Duval would creep out of his garden, 
and, unfastening the door of the Sainte 
Chapelle, would kneel on the dewy 
ground and pray fervently. 

Susie, looking from between the 
starched window curtains, had often 
seen her husband thus; and once or 
twice a vague wonder had come over 
her, and a feeling that perhaps, after 
all, there was something better than 
the stirring energy and scrupulous 
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cleanliness on which she prided herself 
so sincerely. 

Time passed on,and Monsieur Duval’s 
French-polishing trade enlarged itself 
and increased to furniture-mending. 
It became absolutely necessary that he 
should have some kind of vehicle in 
which to carry the chairs and tables to 
their destinations; and at last, to his 
great joy, he managed to save up suffi- 
cient money to buy himself a second- 
hand perambulator. 

The old Frenchman’s strange “pack- 
horse” now became a well-known fea- 
ture of the country roads; and wonder- 
ful were the loads it managed to strug- 
gle under. It was, indeed, the delight 
of Monsieur Duval’s heart, and was 
painted, varnished, and repaired in a 
spirit of loving carefulness. It carried 
vegetables from the garden to the 
market, stores from the town, occa- 
sionally picked up an exhausted infant 
trudging home from school, and once, 
wreathed with flowers, conveyed a 
wedding present to a village bride. 

Many were the pets that “Atchel”— 
Susie always pronounced her hus- 
band’s name as if it rhymed to 
“Satchel’—had attempted to rear in 
cages in the seclusion of the garden 
hedge, but Susie’s cold grey eye was 
keen for the discovery of “rubbish;” 
and the guinea-pigs, rabbits, and white 
mice were promptly cast forth from 
their hiding-place, perhaps upon @ 
kinder world, where cleanliness was 
not one of the first commandments. 

In spite of this, Monsieur Duval still 
cherished the idea that one day he 
should discover a pet that even his wife 
would not object to—a kind of rara avis 
that would succeed in melting her 
stony heart with its attractions. 

For a long time he seemed never to 
approach to even the border-land of 
these “fond fancies;” but one day, by a 
strange stroke of luck—as he consid- 
ered it at the time—his wishes were 
most remarkably fulfilled. 

The carrier from Weseldun, 


who 
passed by the turnpike-house on his 


daily rounds, and carried a strange 
assortment of every imaginable com- 
modity, jogged up on that day as usual, 
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his lean, grey horse’s head buried in a 
comfortable nose-bag. Just as he 
neared the old Frenchman’s gate, a 
young swan that was being taken in a 
basket to the squire’s pond, reared up 
its neck with a loud hissing, and vio- 
lently breaking the string ties of the 
hamper, flew or scrambled out on to 
the road, and was trodden upon inad- 
vertently by the grey horse in his ab- 
straction. 

Then began an exciting scene: the 
swan screaming and struggling, Mon- 
sieur Duval and the carrier pursuing it 
about the road the grey horse looking 
on meditatively as if wondering why 
they were all making such a fuss about 
nothing. Finally the swan was cap- 
tured and, being too wounded and ex- 
hausted to be taken on, was left with 
Monsieur Duval, the carrier promis- 
ing to call in and tell what was to 
be done with it next time he 
passed by. 

To “Achille’s” astonishment, Susie 
almost smiled upon the swan. She said 
it was a nice plump creature, and made 
no objection when, the next day, he 
devised a cage for it out of a packing- 
case. 

The carrier called in the afternoon to 
say that the squire would rather not 
have the wounded bird — Monsieur 
Duval could do what he liked with it. 

When he heard this, the old French- 
man felt he had actually found his pet 
at last, and that it was going to be a 
comfort to him. 

The bird soon got well under his skil- 
ful treatment, and every day it was 
conducted, with a string round its leg, 
to bathe and swim in the village pond, 
where it created great excitement 
amongst the children, and was imme- 
diately christened by the popular name 
of the “Frenchy’s goose.” 

When it returned home it was teth- 
ered to a stake on the little piece of 
green just outside the turnpike-house; 
and though Susie often grumbled at 
‘the food it ate (Monsieur Duval would 
have willingly stinted himself that the 
swan should have sufficient), she never 
actually made out a “cause of com- 
plaint” against it, and her husband be- 
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came more and more attached to it 
every day. 

As the winter came on, for the 
sSwan’s advent had been in the summer 
time, Susie began to throw out dark 
hints that “birds were excellent just 
about Christmas time;’ but Achille 
never realized her meaning, until, one 
day coming in from an errand to the 
village, he found his wife attempting to 
hold the struggling swan in a neigh- 
bor’s weighing-machine. He rushed 
towards her, his mild blue eyes flashing 
with anger. 

“What are you doing with my swan? 
See, the pauvre is screaming with 
terror! Take it out! Come here, poor 
beauty! Come to me! I will protect 
you!” 

“Do you think I let the wretched 
thing stay here for any reason except 
to eat it?’ cried Susie angrily. “I am 
not going to waste any more food on it, 
I can tell you. I shall roast it on 
Christmas day, so you can prepare 
your mind for it.” And she flounced 
out of the kitchen. 

Monsieur Duval sat down on the 
settle, with the swan between his 
knees. He was too stunned to reply to 
his wife’s passionate violence. 

This, then, was the reason she had 
been so obliging all those months, and 
had let him enjoy the poor satisfaction 
of tending his pet, only that she might 
turn upon him and snatch it away in 
the end. At that moment any lingering 
love he might still have felt for his 
wife died silently and surely, killed by 
her own hand. 

It was a bitter moment for the poor 
old Frenchman. He got up aftera 
time and tying up the swan in its 
house, he went out, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

All the country looked very much the 
same as it had done when he came 
along that road a few minutes before, 
but there was a difference—a weight, 
grey and heavy, had fallen over it. 
Something seemed to have snapped in 
the old Frenchman’s heart that nothing 
could ever piece together again. The 
last remnant of belief in the love of his 
youth had gone from him forever in 
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that one moment of bitter awaken- 
ing. 

There was only one distinct idea in 
his mind as he walked rapidly towards 
the squire’s house, and that was that 
he would save the swan. It should 
never be sacrificed to Susie, as he had 
been. 

At the park gates he met the “young 
ladies,” and in a few words he begged 
them to give a home to his poor favor- 
ite. The squire’s daughters were only 
too pleased to take the swan, which 
they had often admired as they passed 
by the turnpike-house. They pressed 
Monsieur Duval to let them buy it, but 
with tears in his eyes he begged them 
not to offer him money. 

“It would be like taking money for 
my own child. Perhaps you will let me 
come and see him sometimes. He will 
be happier with a pond of his own,” 
the old man said, and turned away 
hastily, forgetting for the moment even 
the courtly bow, without which he 
would have been ashamed on ordinary 
occasions to leave a lady’s presence. 

As he went home, his heart was filled 
with bitterness; he could not describe 
his feelings. It seemed as if the last 
thing he loved and clung to had been 
snatched fram him, and he was left 
desolate in a cold and desolate world. 
He entered the garden and unlocked 
the little shrine. That was his, what- 
ever happened. Susie could not take 
that away from him. 

“No, she can’t take that away,” he 
murmured, and he went off more 
happily to fetch the perambulator in 
which the swan was to be conveyed to 
the Hall. 

It was a difficult matter to tie the 
poor bird in securely, but at last it was 
accomplished; and Monsieur Duval set 
off, soothing the swan and caressing it 
as he went along. 

In the village he had to pause once or 
twice to answer questions from sym- 
pathizing neighbors, though not even 
then would he allow anything to be 
said against his wife. 

As he stopped to speak to the vicar’s 
daughter, with his handsome white 
head bare, and his finely cut features 
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lighted up by the bright sunlight, a 
cart dashed along the road, and the 
horse—terrified by a sudden movement 
and hissing of the swan—plunged vio- 
lently, shied towards the perambulator, 
and before any one could help or inter- 
fere, the old Frenchman, in his efforts 
to save the swan, had been knocked 
down, and the wheels of the cart 
passed over his body. 

When they lifted him up, he was 
very white and still, but there was no 
look of suffering on his placid face. 
They laid him gently down in the par- 
lor of a cottage close by; and while 
people crowded round the house weep- 
ing and sympathizing, the vicar's 
daughter held his white head on her 
knees, and with tears running down 
her face bent over to hear his last 
faintly whispered words: “The swan?” 

“It is not hurt, it escaped miracu- 
lously.” 

“Tell Susie gently!” 
tired sigh Monsieur 
away. 


And with one 
Duval passed 


FANNY BARRY. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
UNWRITTEN BOOKS. 

An article in this magazine for April 
last on Unfinished Books suggested the 
present paper by a very natural asso 
ciation. That article treated of works 
begun and carried to some degree of 
completion, but afterwards abandoned; 
this is concerned with conceptions 
which have floated into the brain and 
out again, leaving, in the majority of 
cases, no permanent memorial to mark 
their stay. It is an alluring province, 
this fairy-land of books unwritten. It 
holds the vain hopes of many an ambi- 
tious dreamer whose Helicon flowed 
faster than his pen; it contains the 
aimless regrets of equally aimless lives, 
and the unexplored possibilities of 
many a busy one. Its record is one of 
eager planning and fugitive dreams, of 
moments of inspiration and lack of op- 
portunity; its motto, “Art is long. but 
time is fleeting.” 

Of most of these unwritten books we 
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have no trace or record. The “inspira- 
tion and the poet’s dream” come fre- 
quently when there is no note-book 
available. In solitary walks or silent 
nights fragments of many an old ro- 
mance and many a new one lie floating 
before the mental eye and fade with- 
out leaving any impression on the 
retina. But some writers are more 
methodical than others, and now and 
then these casual conceptions are 
jotted down to furnish material for the 
literary Autolycus of future times. 
The note-books of Hawthorne, for ex- 
ample, contain numerous instances of 
these memoranda. As “Pericles and 
Aspasia” has been called the richest 
mine of unused quotations in the lan- 
guage, so are Hawthorne’s note-books 
the largest collection of unwritten sto- 
ries. The suggestions are not all strik- 
ing or original, but some of them are 
worth quoting. This is one, taken al- 
most at random: “Two lovers plan 
the building of a pleasure-house on a 
certain spot of ground, but various 
seeming accidents prevent it. Once 
they find a group of miserable children 
there; once it is the scene where crime 
is plotted; at last the dead body of one 
of the lovers or of a dear friend is 
found near; and instead of a pleasure- 
house they build a marble tomb.” 
Again, in less sombre mood: “Follow 
out the phantasy of a man taking his 
life by instalments instead of at one 
payment—say ten years of life alter- 
nately with ten years of suspended 
animation.” Sometimes the hint is for 
a picture, sometimes for a children’s 
tale, once for a tri-weekly paper to be 
called the Tertian Ague, but generally 
for a sketch or a short story. Why 
does not some one of our new historical 
novelists complete the idea by which 
questions as to unsettled points of his- 
tory were to be asked of a mesmerized 
person? We offer them the suggestion 
freely, together with that other one of 
a person who discovers the secret of 
making an old mirror yield up again 
all the images that have been reflected 
on its surface. Indeed, Hawthorne's 
note-books may be generally recom. 
mended to the perusal of those writers 
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who are deficient in invention rather 
than in elaboration, and who are not 
too proud to borrow what others have 
no further need for. 

In that part of “The Castle of In- 
dolence” in which Thomson describes 
in figurative language his poetical as- 
sociates he tells us:— 


Of all the gentle tenants of the place, 

There was a man of special grave re- 
mark; 

A certain tender gloom o’erspread his 
face, 

Pensive, not sad; in thought involved, 
not dark; 

As sweet this man could sing as morn- 
ing lark, 

And teach the noblest morals of the 
heart: 

But these his talents were buried stark; 

Of the fine stores he nothing would im- 
part, 

Which or boon nature gave, or nature- 

painting art. 


To noontide shades incontinent he ran, 

Where purls the brook with sleep-invit- 
ing sound; 

Or when Dan Sol to slope his wheels 
began 

Amid the broom he bask’d him on the 
ground, 

Where the wild thyme and camomile 
are found: 

There would he linger, till the latest ray 

Of light sat trembling on the welkin’s 
bound; 

Then homeward through the twilight 
shadows stray, 

Sauntering and slow. 

many a day. 


So had he passed 


Yet not in thoughtless slumber were 
they passed: 

For oft the heavenly fire, that lay con- 
cealed 

Beneath the sleeping embers, mounted 
fast, 

And all its native light anew revealed: 

Oft as he traversed the cerulean field, 

And marked the clouds that drove before 
the wind, 

Ten thousand glorious systems would he 
build, 

Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind; 

But with the clouds they fled, and left no 

trace behind 


It is pleasant to suppose that when 
Thomson wrote these stanzas he was 
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thinking of his unfortunate friend 
William Collins, to whom the last 
three lines refer with peculiar  pro- 
priety. He was essentially a man of 
unfulfilled ideas, passing his life in 
forming resolutions which he had not 
sufficient mental fixity or moral force 
to carry out. “He now, about 1744,” 
writes Johnson, “came to London a lit- 
erary adventurer with many projects 
in his head and very little money in his 
pocket. He designed many works, but 
his great fault was irresolution; or the 
frequent calls of immediate necessity 
broke his scheme, and suffered him to 
pursue no settled purpose.” He pro- 
posed to make use of his extensive ac- 
quirements in a “History of the Re- 
vival of Learning” for which he had 
made many preparatory studies. In 
this work he proceeded so far as _ to 
print proposals (after the manner of 
the time) and to take the first subscrip- 
tions from his friends (after the same 
manner). Gilbert White, in a letter to 


the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1781, re- 
fers to this project as a “History of the 
Darker Ages,” so it is possible that not 


even its title was definitely fixed. 
Johnson, who was at one time on terms 
of intimacy with Collins, speaks as 
though ¢he history was never begun, 
but his friends did not give up all 
hopes of seeing the great work even 
after the poet’s mental collapse. 
Thomas Warton mentions a _ prelimi- 
nary dissertation to be prefixed to the 
history, “written with great judgment, 
precision, and knowledge of the sub- 
ject;” and Joseph Warton, in his “Es- 
say on Pope” published in 1756, only 
three years before Collins’s death, al- 
ludes to the history as though it were 
still in process of composition. 

This was by no means the only 
undertaking which Collins allowed to 
lapse. In the only letter of his that 
has been preserved he refers to an ode 
of which no trace has ever been dis- 
covered. “The subject,” he says, “is 
the music of the Grecian Theatre; in 
which I have, I hope naturally, intro- 
duced the various characters with 
which the chorus was concerned, as 
CEdipus, Medea, Electra, Orestes, etc., 
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ete. The composition, too, is probably 
more correct, as I have chosen the 
ancient tragedies for my models, and 
only copied the most affecting passages 
in them.” It is probable, however, 
that, although in this letter he speaks 
of the ode as a thing accomplished, he 
had done nothing towards its comple- 
tion beyond arranging its contents in 
his own mind. 

That Collins was poor need not have 
restricted the volume of his writings. 
for the pressure of poverty has been 
the means of keeping many a poet at 
his desk 


When he had better far have stretched his 
limbs 

Beside a brook in mossy forest dell 

By sun or moonlight, to the influxes 

Of shapes and sounds and shifting ele- 
ments 

Surrendering all his spirit, of his song 

And of his fame forgetful. 


But Collins was not the man to let pov- 
erty interfere with his leisure. The 
unwelcome presence of a bailiff was 
sometimes necessary to remind him of 
his creditors, and once when Johnson 
paid him a visit he found one of these 
creatures prowling in the street outside 
his lodging. There was another and a 
more celebrated occasion on which the 
doctor found a brother author in the 
clutches of the law; but Goldsmith 
happened to have a manuscript in his 
desk which soon put matters to rights, 
for a time. There was no “Vicar of 
Wakefield” in Collins’s desk, but there 
were plenty of ideas in his head, and 
one of these concerned a translation of 
the “Poetics” of Aristotle with a com- 
mentary. On this poor security, ap- 
parently the only marketable com- 
modity the poet possessed, Johnson 
actually succeeded in procuring an ad- 
vance from a bookseller more sanguine 
or more soft-hearted than most of his 
tribe. There is a proverbial saying 
which describes two classes of bad 
payers, those who never pay at all, and 
those who pay beforehand. Whether 
Collins would have proved the truth of 
this aphorism at the expense of his 
publisher, or whether he would have 
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kept his engagement in spite of his 
constitutional idleness, we shall never 
know; for shortly after the transaction 
a legacy of two thousand pounds en- 
abled him to cancel his agreement, re- 
pay the bookseller, and pitch his Aris- 
totle into a corner. 

In connection with these floating in- 
tentions, which every writer has at one 
time or another, Boswell quotes a 
memorandum from Johnson's note- 
books, “Sent for books for history of 
War,” and proceeds to lament with 
characteristic effusiveness the loss that 
mankind sustained by the non-comple- 
tion of that work. Johnson no doubt 
had many good reasons for not under- 
taking such a formidable task; but he 
might have remembered them, and the 
long list of his own unexecuted works, 
when he took Mallet to task for not 
writing his long-considered life of 
Marlborough. “He groped for materi- 
als, and thought of it till he had ex- 
hausted his mind,” said he, adding a 
further remark about men entangling 
themselves in their own schemes. But 
Mallet was one of the doctor’s early 
aversions. Every one remembers him 
as the beggarly Scotchman to whom 
Bolingbroke left half-a-crown to dis- 
charge his blunderbuss against reli- 
gion and morality, and as the man 
who raised Johnson’s ire by changing 
his name “from Scotch Malloch to En- 
glish Mallet without any imaginable 
reason or preference which eye or ear 
ean discover.” His life of Mallet is 
written in a depreciatory if not mali- 
cious manner, and in it he seems to be 
striving to subdue, by a recollection of 
the unfavorable qualities of his sub- 
ject, a sneaking admiration for the 
parts and perseverance by which he 
had raised himself from humble pen- 
ury to a position of dignity and fame 
sufficient at any rate to ensure him a 
place among the recorded poets. The 
materials for Marlborough’s biography 
were originally handed to Lord Moles- 
worth, and on his death to Steele, who 
is said to have parted with them tem- 
porarily in an impecunious moment. 
When the Duchess of Marlborough 
died they were given to Glover and 
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Mallet with a bequest of a thousand 
pounds. Glover declined the task and 
the whole burden consequently fell 
upon Mallet, on whom, be it said, it did 
not seem to weigh very heavily, for in 
spite of a great appearance of indurtry 
he never wrote a single line of the 
book. 

The same fate befell that history of 
England by which Wilkes once 
thought to “equal the dignity of Livy.” 
It is not generally known that this ex- 
traordinary man ever cherished lit- 
erary ambitions, and certainly, if 
written, the history need not have 
caused the least sign of anxiety to pass 
across the face of the serene shade of 
the Roman historian, for the spirit 
of demagogy which we can never dis- 
sociate from the name of Wilkes is as 
far as possible removed from the calm, 
equable atmosphere where Clio dwells. 
But one other work which Wilkes pro- 
posed he was pre-eminently fitted to 
undertake. It was a new edition of 
Churchill’s poems, with notes and com- 
mentaries. Churchill was one of 
Wilkes’s chief associates, a man of a 
character in many points similar to his 
own, and the close connection between 
the two, both social and _ political, 
world no doubt have given’ Wilkes a 
grvat advantage over any other editor 
of his friend’s satires if he had perse 
vered in his purpose. 

There is an amusing list of unwritten 
books prefixed to “The Tale of a Tub.” 
They are described as treatises by the 
same author about to be speedily pub- 
lished, and include a “Dissertation on 
the Principal Productions of Grub 
Street,” “A Modest Defence of the 
Rabble in all Ages,” “A Critical Essay 
upon the Art of Canting,” and so on; 
while in the tale itself other forthcom- 
ing productions, equally suited to uis 
wit, are announced with much unction 
by the sarcastic dean. One of these 
was on the “Necessity of Wars and 
Quarrels,” and the author gives an im- 
aginary prospectus of this useful and 
philosophical work. For example: 
“The state of war natural to all crea- 
tures. ... Every man fully sensible 
of his own merit, and finding it not 
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duly regarded by others, has a natural 
right to take from them all that he 
thinks due to himself. Brutes 
much more modest in their pretensions 
this way than men, and mean men 
more than great ones... Thus 
greater souls in proportion to their su- 
perior merit claim a greater right to 
take everything from meaner folks. 
That is the true foundation of grandeur 
and heroism.” Conceived in jest, this 
project might well have been under- 
taken in good earnest, the subject, 
treated in the way indicated by the 
notes, affording an unequalled oppor- 
tunity for the display of the dean's 
railing humor. This can hardly be said 
of another burlesque suggestion of his 
for the universal benefit of mankind. 
He complains that he has labored long 
for the public good without much profit 
to himself, and proceeds to expound an 
idea which, in addition to conferring 
infinite pleasure on the world, will pro- 
duce for himself a handsome revenue. 
It is a modest design for a history and 
exact account of “Terra Australis In- 
cognita,”’ with maps and woodcuts. 
The work is to be completed in ninety- 
six volumes folio, at a guinea a vol- 
ume, payable in advance; and as the 
author confidently expects one copy to 
be subscribed for in every parish out 
of the rates, and one by every house- 
hold of ten pounds a year, he not ex- 
travagantly resolves to print a first 
edition of a hundred thousand, and 
looks with complacency to see many 
millions of this great work printed in 
different languages before his death. 
The whole scheme is a delicious bur- 
lesque on the proposals of the book pro- 
jector of his time, 


Who for subscribers baits his hook, 
And takes their cash. But where's the 
book? 


We have spoken of several unwritten 
histories, but perhaps it is among the 
poets that we shall find the largest 
proportion of those masterpieces in 


embryo. How much easier it is to 
choose a subject for epic treatment 
than to write an epic poem! We do 
not grumble that it is so. We have 
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quite enough epics as it is, more than 
any one ever reads; and if all were 
written that were ever planned the 
task of the literary student would be 
rendered hideous. Byron, just before 
his death, projected one on the Con 
quest. Pope went into more classic 
times, choosing the adventures of Bru- 
tus, the legendary grandson of pious 
7£neas and the mythical ancestor of 
the early inhabitants of this island. 
Milton, having decided to compose a he- 
roic poem, hesitated long between the 
Fall of Man and the tale of King Ar- 
thur. How well we could have spared 
some of his polemical treatises for the 
Arthurian epic. These “leaf-fringed le- 
gends” have had a singular attraction 
for poets in all ages. Dryden, we 
know, at one time meditated a heroic 
poem upon them, as he also did on an- 
other subject, which he describes with 
some vagueness in the dedication to 
“Aurengzebe,” in 1675. He is tired of 
writing plays, he says, and pleads that, 
if he must be condemned to rhyme, he 
may at least have a change of punish- 
ment. He admits his shortcomings in 
drama, and hopes “to make the world 
some part of amends for many ill 
plays by an heroic poem.” But plays 
mean a certain income, and the support 
of his patrons will be necessary if he 
is to devote his whole energies to this 
new work: “As I am no successor to 
Homer in his wit, so neither do I de- 
sire to be in his poverty.” The poem 
was to have been on the wars of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince; but probab y 
owing to lack of the necessary stimu- 
lant both these epics remain in the 
clouds, together with Coleridge’s great 
poem on the Destruction of Jerusalem, 
which, he declared, was the only sub- 
ject left for an epic, though in 1795 he 
had playfully promised Cottle, “If 
thou wilt send me by the bearer four 
pipes I will write a panegyrical epic 
poem upon thee with as many books 
as there are letters in thy name.” If 
Scott’s poems are worthy of the title 
of epic, as some of his admirers would 
have us believe, then the world lost a 
notable one when his wife dissuaded 
him from a trip to Portugal to “take a 
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peep at Lord Wellington and his merry 
men.” Scott was casting about for a 
subject for his fourth poem, and wanted 
to get the imagery for his battle 
pieces at first hand. If “The Welling- 
toniad” had turned out no better than 
“The Field of Waterloo” we may bear 
the loss of the Peninsular epic with 
equanimity. 

Among the plays unwritten may be 
reckoned the tragedies that Collins 
planned in vain, Jonson’s “Mortimer,” 
Rossetti’s “Pompey,” and Byron's 
drama on the life of Hannibal which 
would have covered ground already 
traversed by Lee more than a century 
before. Burns, too, at one time con- 
templated a national drama, but che 
bursting of a cloud of family misfor- 
tunes had the effect, he tells us, of ar- 
resting its execution; when later in 
life the poet discovered the true bent 
of his genius, he naturally gave up the 
tragic muse for a mistress of more be- 
nign aspect. Coleridge in his early pe- 
riod of activity planned a drama on 
King Stephen, which was to be in the 
manner of Shakespeare, and another 
on Michael Scott, which was apparently 
to be in the manner of Goethe. 
While yet at Frankfort, in the spring- 
time of his busy life, Goethe had pro- 
jected no less than three poetical dra- 
mas, with Mahomet, the Wandering 
Jew, and Prometheus for their respec- 
tive heroes. His seething brain was 
so crowded with ideas and visions that, 
in spite of his wonderful produc- 
tiveness, it was impossible for them all 
to find expression before they were in 
turn driven from his mind by still 
fresher and newer fancies. His play 
“The Natural Daughter” was only the 
first part of a trilogy which was to 


deal with ideas suggested by the 
French Revolution. The other two 
parts were never written; and the 


same fate befell the play suggested to 
him by the most marvellous product 
of that revolution. When Napoleon 
visited Weimar, he was present at a 
performance of Voltaire’s “La Mort de 
César,” which he affected to disparage, 
suggesting that Goethe should write a 
better drama on the same _ theme. 
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That Goethe thought wel! of Voltaire 
as a dramatic writer may be argued 
from his translating two of the 
Frenchman’s plays, and perhaps this 
prevented him from profiting by Napo- 
leon’s suggestion. 

If Shelley had carried out his inten- 
tion of writing a tragedy on the subject 
of Tasso’s madness he would have 
been walking in the footsteps of Goe- 
the. He tells Peacock in 1818 that he 
has set aside all that summer and the 
next year to the composition of this 
play, whose subject he finds to be ad- 
mirably dramatie and poetical. “But 
you will say I have no dramatic talent; 
very true in a certain sense; but I 
have taken the resolution to see what 
kind of a tragedy a person without dra- 
matic talent could write.” Apparently 
the only result of all this promise was 
the song for Tasso, beginning 

I loved—alas! Our life is love. 
Fragments of two other unfinished dra 
mas are printed among his works: one 
a strange tale of an Indian enchantress 
and a “savage but noble” pirate, the 
other dealing with King Charles the 
First. This latter play he mentions 
first in 1821, but six months later he 
still speaks of it as concéived but not 
born, and adds, “unless I am sure of 
making something good the play will 
not be written. Pride that ruined 
Satan will kill Charles the First.” 
Again, in the next year, he writes: “I 
am now engaged on Charles the First, 
and a devil of a nut it is to crack.” 
Besides this he mentions three poems 
which shall be companions to his “Ju- 
lian and Maddalo,” the scenes to be 
laid at Rome, Florence, and Naples, 
and the subjects drawn from dreadful 
or beautiful realities. At the same 
time he is preparing an octavo volume 
on reform, which he is not going to 
trouble himself to finish that year. 
This mixture of poetry and politics in 
one of the most poetical and unpracti- 
eal of poets is curious. In a letter 
written from Naples in 1819 he cries 
out: “Oh, if I had health and strength 
and equal spirits what boundless intel- 














lectual improvement might I not 
gather in this wonderful country!” “At 
present,” he adds, and we may imag- 
ine him sighing as he made the sad 
confession, “at present I write little 
else but poetry, and little of that... 
I consider poetry very subordinate to 
moral and political science, and if I 
were well certainly I would aspire to 
the latter; for I can conceive a great 
work embodying the discoveries of all 
ages and harmonising the contending 
creeds by which mankind have been 
ruled.” After all this it comes as a re- 
lief to read “Far from me is such an 
attempt.” His work, despite Matihew 
Arnold’s surmise, was to “write little 
else but poetry,” and fortunately his 
political mood soon passed. Perhaps 
a remark at the end of the letter from 
which we have quoted (referring to a 
slight derangement of the liver) may 
partly explain it. It is natural that an 
intellect so feverishly active as Shel- 
ley’s should be continuously sketch- 
ing out new plans for the future, and 
his correspondence gives ample indica- 
tion that this was so. “I am full of all 
kinds of literary plans,’’ he says more 
than once; and in another place, 
speaking more definitely, “my thoughts 
aspire to a production of a far higher 
character than [Charles the First] but 
the execution of it will require some 
years. I write what I write chiefly to 
inquire by the reception which my 
writings meet with how far I am fit 
for so great a task.” If Shelley had 
seriously troubled himself about the re- 
ception given to his poems he might 
well have dissuaded himself from fur- 
nishing any more “jingling food for the 
hunger of oblivion;’ but fortunately 
for mankind he did not suffer his faint 
welcome to interfere with his produc- 
tiveness. 

It is unlikely that what 
ealled Thackeray's idleness 
world another “Esmond” or another 
“Barry Lyndon.” At the same time, 
procrastination was always a charac- 
teristic of the great novelist from the 
time when at Cambridge he entered in 
his diary, “No news to-day, but strong 
resolutions for to-morrow,” to his later 
718 
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and busier years. At eighteen he pro- 
posed to write for a college prize an 
essay on the influence of the Homeric 
poems on the religion, the politics, the 
literature, and the society of Greece, 
but modestly conceded that the subject 
would require more study than he had 
time to give it; then, when his brief 
career at college had come to a close, 
we find him at Weimar on visiting 
terms with Goethe but with a prefer- 
ence for Schiller, whose works he pro- 
poses to translate, apparently in their 
entirety. In a letter to his mother he 
quotes a little stanza as expressing 
Schiller’s opinion, “or rather, as is said 
in an admirable translation of that 
great poet by a rising )oung man of the 
name of Thackeray.” In the same 
vein, half serious, half in jest, he de- 
clared in after years that he was going 
to write a novel of Henry the Fifth’s 
time in which the ancestors of his most 
famous characters should figure. It 
was to be “a most magnificent perform- 
ance,—and nobody would read it.” A 
more serious loss is the history of the 
reign of Anne for which at the time of 
his death he had made considerable 
preparation by the accumulation of ma- 
terial. This work, for which he had 
some striking qualifications, was des- 
tined to remain unwritten, together 
with Goldsmith’s “Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences,” Ascham’s “Book of the 
Cockpit,” and Adam Smith's great 
work on law and government of which 
“The Wealth of Nations” was to form 
but a small section. 

In the preface to the first volume of 
his Conversations Landor describes 
a literary ambition that had long held 
a place in his thoughts. “Should 
health and peace of mind remain to 
me,” runs the passage, “and the enjoy- 
ment of a country where if there are 
none to assist at least there is none to 
molest me, I hope to leave behind me 
completed the great object of my 
studies, an orderly and solid work in 
history, and I cherish the persuasion 
that posterity will not confound me 
with the Coxes and Foxes of the age.” 
His anxiety to figure as an historian re- 
minds us rather of “Raphael's sonnets, 
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Dante’s picture,” but it was a design 
that haunted him for many years. 
Originally it had been his idea to join 
forces with Southey; but gradually the 
thought of collaboration died out and 
the scheme developed into one for a 
history of England from 1775 to be ex- 
hibited ina series of letters. That 
some part of this work was actually 
written we are informed in one of 
Landor’s political pamphlets entitled 
“Letters of a Conservative,” in which 
he speaks of his original intention as 
being well known w many distin- 
guished men; the title which he in- 
tended to give the work being bestowed 
on the pamphlet instead. In those 
letters he had attempted, he says, “to 
trace and to expose the faults and 
fallacies of every administration from 
the beginning of the year 1775;” but 
they were all thrown into the fire. 
Landor, like Collins, was in the habit 
of putting his compositions in the fire 
when anything happened to excite his 
temper, which, as we know, was very 
easily excited. As early as 1811, when 
Longman rejected his “Count Julian,” 
he committed his new tragedy of 
“Ferranti and Giulio” to the flames, 
with a vow that no verse of his should 
thereafter be committed to anything 
else. Fortunately his resentment did 
not last very long; but at times it would 
break out again, and the destruction of 
more manuscripts would be necessary 
to appease it. 

Much that Ben Jonson wrote went 
also into the fire, but not with his will. 
In his poem on the burning of his 
library Jonson gives a list of the lost 
manuscripts, one of which was the 
narrative of his journey into Scotland. 
While he was in that country he in- 
formed Drummond of his intention to 
write such an account, and at the same 
time spoke of a “fisher or pastoral’ 
play that was engaging his thoughts, 
the scene of which was to be laid near 
Loch Lomond. Both these works are 
missing; the former is known to have 
been burned, the second was probably 
never written. It would have been a 
particularly interesting play in view 
of the dramatist’s problematical Scot- 
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tish descent. There is not much doubt 
that his forbears were of Border origin, 
and two of his lost plays certainly dealt 
with Scottish subjects, “The Scot's 
Tragedy” and “Robert the Second, 
King of Scots;” on the other hand there 
is the statement that the objection 
taken to ‘““Eastward Ho” by those in 
authority was that it contained “some- 
thing against the Scots.” One may 
assume, however, that on the whole his 
attitude towards the Scottish people 
would have been more complimentary 
than that of his namesake of the eigh- 
teenth century. Besides this play he 
had it in his heart to write an epic to 
celebrate the heroes of his own time, 
and another to perform a similar kind 
office for the famous women of the 
same age; but neither of these projects 
came to anything. 

Elizabethan writers seem to have 
been quite conscious of the greatness 
of their own time, and were anxious 
to leave no doubtful record of it 
behind them. Many years before 
the idea. of his “Heroologia” had come 
to Jonson there was a young writer 
exercising his satirical pen on the 
people he saw around him. This led 
him incidentally to a defence of plays 
and, in the course of a spirited attack 
upon the actor’s enemies, Nash takes 
occasion to commend the English 
practitioners in that profession, espe- 
cially the subsequent founder of Du)- 
wich College, famous Ned Allen. “If 
I ever write anything in Latin (as I 
hope one day I shall),” he says, “not a 
man of any desert here amongst us but 
I will have up. Tarleton, Ned Allen, 
hnell, Bentley shall be made known to 
France, Spain, and Italy and not a part 
that they surmounted in more than 
other but I will there note and set down 
with the manner of their habits and 
attire.” Unfortunately Nash died be- 
fore he could carry out his intention. 
Had he achieved his desire our scanty 
knowledge of the Elizabethan stage 
would have received a valuable supple- 
ment, though if he had persevered in 
his design to use Latin for his purpose 
his book would have lost a great charm 
in the eyes of those who are able to ad- 
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mire the virilityand flexibility of Nash’s 
idiomatic style. But there was another 
work alluded to more than once by the 
writers of that age whose manuscript, 
could it be found, would be worth its 
weight in gold to the New Shake- 
speare Society. The author was 
Thomas Heywood, one of the most 
prolific writers on record, who con- 
fessed to have written, either wholly 
on in part, no less than two hundred 
and twenty plays, and whose other 
labors, epic, satiric, historical, didactic, 
would in themselves have earned for 
any man the title of voluminous. The 
work he proposed to himself was John- 
son’s task in the following century, 
only it was more inclusive in its plan. 
The design was in his mind for many 
years in spite of the incessant fluency 
of his pen. As an instance of the speed 
of his composition his “Nine Books of 
Various History Concerning Women” 
may be adduced, a folio of nearly five 
hundred pages, which, he declares, was 
conceived, begun, executed, and 
printed in seventeen weeks. Evi- 
dently he found that his “Lives of the 
Poets” required greater labor and more 
eareful handling than the work about 
women, for as early as 1614 we get a 
hint of his intention; again in 1624 he 
speaks of his resolution, and eleven 
years later he alludes to it in his 
“Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels” as 
a work “which hereafter I hope by 
God’s assistance to commit to the 
public view; namely, the lives of all 
the poets foreign and modern, from 
the first before Homer to the novissimi 
and last, of what nation or language 
soever.” Seeing that Heywood was 
alive in 1648, if not later, it seems that 
this work should be regarded as a lost 
book rather than as an unwritten one, 
but the result to posterity is the same. 
Most likely he was still struggling with 
his mass of materials when the troub- 
lous times of the Civil War came upon 
him. The theatres were closed; actors 
and playwrights were sunk in poverty 
and disgrace, and information concern- 
ing poets by a player and dramatist 
was at a serious discount. What the 
recovery of his manuscript would mean 
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to the historian of our early drama may 
be imagined when we remember that 
Heywood was writing for the theatres 
as early as the first performance of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and com- 
posed his last civic pageant when the 
Long Parliament was sitting, that his 
experience was that of actor, play- 
wright, and sharer in the company, 
that he was a graduate of Cambridge, 
and above allthathe had lived on terms 
of comparative intimacy with all the 
men that have made that age the most 
glorious in the annals of our literature. 
And in spite of Browning we should 
be glad to have the memoirs of those 
men written by an associate. As it is, 
however, Shakespeare can still smile at 
our curiosity,—curiosity not necessarily 
idle or vulgar. 


We ask and ask: thou smilest and art still. 


Other men of genius have made 
resolutions and formed projects, but 
few have let the world into the secrets 
of their studies so habitually or so 
ingenuously as Coleridge. A poem 
planned was to him as good as a poem 
written, and as real. The question of 
presentation was a subordinate one to 
him, but to us it is an all-important 
matter; and it is not altogether selfish 
to complain that he kept so much of 
the fruit of his imagination to himself, 
denying us the pleasure of a share in 
the feast. Almost as soon as he 
reached Germany he set about a his- 
tory of German poetry which was to 
occupy two quarto volumes; he also 
contemplated a complete translation of 
Lessing and Wieland, and was particu- 
larly anxious about a life of the former 
poet. Later on he intended a life of 
Wallenstein to be prefixed to his trans- 
lations from Schiller, but it was aban- 
doned either because of the reason he 
himself alleges, or because of his 
habitually “sloth-jaundiced” tempera- 
ment. His friends all bewailed this 
characteristic. “To rely on you for 
whole quartos!” says Southey quoting 
his friend’s promise, “dear Coleridge. 
the smile that comes with that thought 
is a very melancholy one. Cottle de- 
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clared that he remembered the poet 
reading from his note-book the titles of 
no less than eighteen separate works 
which he had made up his mind to 
write, and not one of which ever saw 
the light. The work which advanced 
most nearly to completion was, accord- 
ing tothe same authority, “Transla- 
tions of the Modern Latin Poets” in 
twovolumes octavo, of which Coleridge 
had really proceeded so far as to print 
a prospectus. It is easy to follow 
Cottle’s lead and make fun of poor 
Coleridge for inconsistencies and dis- 
crepancies which all can see; but if 
any one is disposed to condemn him, 
let him read this passage from his 
“Table Talk,” in which the dreamer 
pleads extenuation with all the sensi- 
tive eloquence that at all times charac- 
terized him, and then perhaps the 
judgment will not be so harsh. 


There are two sides to every question. 
If thou hast genius and poverty to thy lot, 
dwell on the foolish, perplexing, impru- 
dent, dangerous, and even immoral, con- 
duct of promise-breach \n small things, of 
want of punctuality, of procrastination in 
all its shapes and disguises. . .. But if 
thy fate should be different, shouldst thou 
possess competence, health and ease of 
mind, and then be thyself called upon to 
judge such faults in another so gifted—O! 
then, upon the other view of the question, 
say, Am I in ease and comfort, and dare I 
wonder that he, poor fellow, acted so and 
so? Dare I accuse him? Ought I not to 
shadow forth to myself that, glad and 
luxuriating in a short escape from anxiety, 
his mind over-promised for itself; that, 
want combating with his eager desire to 
produce things worthy of fame, he 
dreamed of the nobler when he should 
have been producing the meaner, and so 
had the meaner obtruded on his moral 
being, when the nobler was making full 
way on his intellectual. . . . Take him in 
his whole—his head, his heart, his wishes, 
his innocence of all selfish crime, and, a 
hundred years hence, what will be the re- 
sult? The good—were it but a single vol- 
ume that made truth more visible, and 
goodness more lovely, and pleasure at once 
more akin to virtue and, self-doubled, 
more pleasurable! And the evil—while he 
lived, it injured none but himself; and 
where is it now? In his grave. Follow 
it not thither. 
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From Good Words. 
THE PATRIOT SONGS OF GREECE. 

The interposition of Greece in the 
troubles of Crete carries one’s thoughts 
back to that stormy period, between 
1770 and 1830, which closed with the 
recognition of the independence of the 
kingdom of Greece. It was a time rich 
in story and song—a Homeric time in 
the country of Homer; and it is singu- 
lar how little it is remembered in this 
country or rather how little many of 
its most picturesque episodes have ever 
been known. 

Perhaps the best possible way to en- 
list the sympathy and interest of the 
general reader in this past time is to 
give a few renderings of some of the 
popular songs of that epoch—songs 
which yet linger in remote corners of 
Greece, where there are still aged 
grandfathers who can remember the 
heroes of some of the later ballads. 

We must explain, to begin with, that 
this long protracted conflict between 
Greece and Turkey was mainly a 
guerilla warfare, carried on by Greek 
Highlanders dwelling on the mountains 


to which their forefathers had been 
driven as to well-nigh impregnable 
fortresses. These men were called 
“Klephts,” and from time to time their 
numbers were augmented by the 

be- 


people of the plains, as tyranny 
came too bitter, or taxation too extor- 
tionate. 

It may be noted that these songs—as 
is always the case with songs which 
spring, simple and _ strong, from the 
heart of a people—are dramatic in 
form, and waste no words either in 
“description” or “sentiment.” They 
have been intended for sympathetic 
and comprehending ears, on which 
every phrase would tell for its full 
value. 

One of the oldest of these ballads re- 
counts how certain Moslem rulers, de- 
siring the death of a leading “Klepht,” 
sought to compass it by guile, sending 
on the errand a Moslem who had been 
on friendly terms with the Greek. But 
the Moslem’s heart failed him at the 
treachery, and though he did not refuse 
his errand he avowed it. 














Three birds are seated on the heights 
above the outpost of the Klephts: 

One looks towards Armyros, the other to 
the way of Valtos; 

And the third, the gentlest, bewails her- 
self, and cries:— 

“Passers-by, what has become of Christos 
Milionis, for we see him not on the 
hills?” 

“Bird,” they answer, “they have told us 
he has crossed Arcania; 

He has entered Arta and has taken pris- 
oners the Cadi and two agas. 

The Pasha has heard of this, and is griev- 
ously incensed; 

He calls two of hi& council and he says, 
‘if you would do yourselves good, 

If you would have honors, go and kill 
Christos—this Captain Milionis, 

For the Sultan has ordered it; he has sent 
his firman.’ ” 

The fatal day came—and oh, would it had 
not been he! Soliman is sent to 
search for Christos. 

He goes, and he meets him in Armyros, 
and they embrace as old friends 
should. 

All night they drink together, till day 
draws near, and as the dawn breaks 
they rise to part. 

Then Soliman cries to the Captain Mi- 
lionis: “Christos, the Sultan wants 
thee and so do his agas.” 

“As long as Christos lives, he will never 
give himself up to the Turks.” 

And they ran, and aimed their guns at 
each other: they fired again and 
again. 

And they fell, both together, slain, upon 
the spot. 


Another old song relates to the fate 
of a wealthy Greek living in peace and 
security. 


I will tell you a story that will make you 
wonder. 

There was a certain Greek named 
Kyritsos Michalis. 

He possessed great riches and was held 
in much honor. 

And he lived quietly in his own house, and 
there was no malice in his heart. 

But somebody wrote a letter to the divan— 
a mischievous letter— 

And it said he troubled his neighborhood 
and was secretly plotting. 

As soon as the Sultan heard this, he got 
very angry and called to an official, 
saying, 

“Go quickly to Achelos—to the dwelling of 

Michalis, 
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And take him and hang him before his 
door, and take his little son, 

And take all his wealth, and take care you © 
do not lose a pin.” 

In the middle of the night, the messenger 
left the port and sailed to Achelos. 

He flew like a bird; he went like an arrow. 

Michalis Bey, as soon as he saw him, ad- 
vanced to meet him, 

“Be welcome, my lord,” he said. 
seated with us at breakfast.” 

“I do not come to eat; I do not come to 
drink. Icometo do the Sultan’s 
will.” 

And he threw his rope, and threw it round 
the neck of Michalis. 

And so he took him and hung him before 
his door. 

And then he sought for his little son and 
carried him off. 

And put him in the ship with all the treas- 
ure of his father. 


“Be 


Was it any wonder that another song 
—one of many—declared by the mouth 
ot a famous “Klepht” and his war- 
riors:— 


Never heed that the passes belong to the 
Turks. 

Never care that they are full of Albanians: 

Sterghios as long as he lives, will make no 
note of the pachas; 

So long as there is snow on these moun- 
tains, we will never submit to the 
Turks. 

Rather will we lodge in the lair of the 
wolves. 

Let slaves live in the cities and on the 
plains, beside the Infidels: 

But the cities of the brave men are in the 
solitudes of the mountain tops. 
Rather than live with the Turks we will 

live with the wild beasts. 


Two quaint ballads tell the story of 
a husband and wife. The tale of the 
wife’s deliverance is significant of 
something in the Greek mind which 
dignifies animal life and draws it into 
loving unison with the human—a trait 
which we recognize in the works of the 
greatest Greek poets of antiquity, and 
which appears on their ancient monu- 
mental sculpture, where the household 
dog, cat, bird, or rabbit, is always de- 
picted, along with the family, making 
last adieux to the departed. But we 
must hasten to give 
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THE ESCAPE OF LIAKOS’ WIFE. 


“What misfortune has happened to the 
wife of Liakos?” 

“Five Albanians have taken her prisoner 
and ten others question her. 

‘O Liakena, wilt thou not be married? 
Wilt thou not take a Turk for thy 
spouse ?’ 

‘I would rather see my blood redden the 
earth, than that a Turk should kiss 
my eyes.’ ” 

And Liakos, her spouse, looked on from 
a hill top. 

And he drew to him his black horse and he 
whispered to him: 

“Canst thou not, my horse, canst thou not 
save thy mistress?” 

“Yes, I can, my master, I can deliver my 
mistress, and she will feed me the 
more.” 

And he flew off, and he saved his mistress, 
and he brought her back to the door 
of his master’s dwelling. 


The story is told as if the horse did it 
all himself, because the Klepht knew 
he could not have done it without the 
horse! 

The next song we take tells of 
Liakos’ death, and every line is redo- 
lent with the terrors of the time. 


THE DEATH OF LIAKOS, 


Liakos! the mountains of Agrapha and 
their waters and their woods weep 
for thee, 

And thine adopted son weeps for thee, and 
thy followers weep for thee; 

But did I not say to thea once, twice, 
thrice, ey, five times, 

“Submit thyself to the pacha, Liakos, sub- 
mit thyself to the vizier!” 

“So long as Liakos lives,” said he, “he 
submits not to viziers! 

For vizier, Liakos has his sword; he has 
his gun for pacha.” 

But the Turks prepared for him an am- 
buscade in a blind pass, 

And Liakos was thirsty and he went for- 
ward sword in hand. 

He stooped down to drink to refresh him- 
self and they shot three times, 
First, in the back, and second, in the body, 
and third, and deadliest, in the 

breast. 

His mouth filled with blood and his lips 
with the poison of death. 

And his tongue murmured words. 
mured and said, 

“Where are you, my brave boys? Son of 
my soul, where are you? 


It mur- 
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Quick! Take my gold pieces and my sil- 
ver hauberk, 

Take my sword, too, this famous sword, 
and cut off my head, 

That the Turks may not cut it off and 
carry it to the Pacha, and set it on 
his palace, 

When mine enemies would see it and re. 
joice, and my friends would see it 
and be sad, 

And my mother also would see it and the 
sight would kill her with sorrow.” 


There are many snatches of song 
which tell us how the heroines of Souli 
“fought like men,” with a babe on one 
arm and a gun in the other hand, and 
an apron full of cartridges. The cour- 
age of one Souliote woman turned the 
fortune of a desperate battle. 

But possibly none of the songs tell 
their grim story with more restrained 
energy and internal fire than the fol- 
lowing :— 


An awful sound is heard—bullets fall like 
rain. 

Is it a marriage that they celebrate? Is 
it a day of rejoicing? 

Nay, it is not a marriage that they cele- 
brate, neither is it a festival, 

It is Despo who defends herself, with her 
daughters and daughters-in-law. 

The enemy have surrounded her in the 
tower of Dimoulas. 

“Wife of George,” they 
your arms. You 
Souli. 

Here you are the slave of the pasha and 
the prisoner of his troops.” 

And she answers “Souli may have sur- 
rendered, Kiapha may have become 
Turk, 

But Despo has not. Nor will Despo ever 
have the Turks for masters.” 

She seized a torch in her hands, called her 
daughters, and her daughters-in-law, 

“Never be slaves to the Turks, my girls, 
but follow your mother.” 

She set fire to the powder—and every 
thing vanished away. 


ery, “lay down 
are not now in 


And all the while these poor people, 
condemned to live in this horror, with 
all that was wild and fierce in them 
drawn to the surface and developed, 
were really a gentle, kindly race, who 
were devoted to their church, and loved 
the village dance, and the neighborly 
gossip. The fiercest of the Klephts 














husbands and 


only 
fathers, but it was the very rarest thing 
for one of them to inflict either cruelty 
or insult on the children or wives of 
Turks who, in their turn, had wreaked 
cruel wrongs on the families of the 


were not good 


Klephts. Indeed, the one or two Greek 
captains who did forget themselves in 
this fashion, found themselves dis- 
graced and deserted by their “palli- 
kars,” as the young men following 
them were called. While these fierce 
songs were, as it were, “singing them- 
selves” off the red heat of indignant 
and struggling freedom (for the author- 
Ship of most of them is as unknown as 
that of “John Brown’s body lies 
mouldering in the ground”), sweet 
playful cradle songs were rising from 


mother hearts, and pretty caressing 
love verses were passing to and fro 
among the young people. It is true 


that many even of these domestic sub- 
jects bear witness to the national an- 
guish by some pathetic turn of inci- 
dent or feeling. Take, for instance, 
that of “The Herdsman and Charon.” 
One feels that the allegorical conflict 
between the simple rustic and Death's 
ferryman is true to the reality of many 
an unexpected conflict and defeat on 
the wild hillsides. 


A slender shepherd runs down the moun- 
tain, 

His cap on one side and his hair a-curl, 

—And Charon sees him from the opposite 
height. 

He descends to the valley, and awaits him 
there. 

“Whence do you come, slim shepherd?” 
says he. “And where do you go?” 

“I come from my ‘flocks and I go to my 
home. 

I come to look for my bread, and then I re- 
turn.” 

“And me, shepherd, God has sent me to 
look for your soul.” 

“O let me live still, Charon, I pray thee; 
let me live. 

I have a young wife, and to a young wife 
widowhood is bitter! 

—If she go gently, folks say she seeks a 


husband, 

Andif she go hardily, they call her in- 
solent. 

—And I have little children, whom I 


should leave helpless.” 
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But Charon would not heed, Charon was 
determined to take him. 

“Well, Charon, as thou art resolved—as 
thou wilt take me, 

Come! let us struggle together on this 
stony ground. 

If thou conquer me, Charon, thou canst 
take my soul: 

If it is I who conquer thee, leave me and 
go where thou wilt.” 

And they closed together, and struggled, 
from morning until noon. 

But towards the dining hour, Charon over- 
threw the shepherd. 


Then the involuntary separation of 
husband and wife is touchingly drawn 
in the 


PARTING SONG. 


Thy going away is misery: thy farewell is 
a death: 

But thy coming back will be a blessing, all 
tenderness and love. 

Thou goest, and thou leavest me a jar of 
bitter poison. 

I shall drink it at my morning meal, at 
my evening meal, 

All the time thou art away, until thou 
shalt come again. 

That stone which thou shalt tread as thou 
springest into the boat 

I shall go and I shall search for it, and 
cover it with my tears.” 

“I go, and I leave thee my blessing, I 
leave thee my faith.” 


The last song we shall give, “The 
Recognition,” may have a peculiar in- 
terest, inasmuch as it is believed to be 
a Cretan song. M. Fauriel, who dis- 
covered it in the Cretan dialect, thinks 
it is very ancient. In it, the long ab- 
sent husband returns, steals by night 
to his house, and at first his trembling 
wife doubts his identity, and questions 
him:— 


“Who are you? What do you call your- 
self? What is the name you go by?” 

“IT am he who brought you apples in my 
handkerchief, 

Apples and peaches and sweet grapes. I 
am he who kissed your red lips.” 

“But before I open to let you in, describe 
something in my courtyard.” 

“At the gate there is an apple tree. In 
the yard there is a vine. 

And the vine gives a white grape, and the 

grape gives a good wine, 
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And whoever drinks that wine is refreshed 
and asks for more.” 

“You deceive me, you trickster, somebody 
in the neighborhood has told you 
that. 

Before I epen and let you in, describe me 
something that is in the house.” 

“In the middle of thy chamber there hangs 
a golden lamp, 

It shines on you as you undress, as you 
unfasten your buttons.” 

“You beguile me still, you trickster, 
somebody in the neighborhood has 
told you that. 

Before I open the door and let you in, tell 
me something about myself.” 

“You have a mole upon the cheek, another 
on the shoulder, 

And on your bosom shine the stars and the 
moon!” 

“Run servants, run, and open all the 
doors.” 

And then we know quite well all that 
happened; for is it not written in our 
own Scotch song “There’s nae luck 
about the house.” 

ISABELLA FyVvIE Mayo. 





From The Speaker. 
GOLDWIN SMITH AND THE RIDDIE OF 
EXISTENCE.! 

Professor Goldwin Smith is an inter- 
esting, as well as a superior, person. 
He never speaks without giving us the 
instruction we need. His pen is sharp, 
his style is caustic with the synthetic 
judgment. He plays the part of “the 
bystander” to more things than Cana- 
dian politics; he watches the universe 
from the coign of vantage he so hand- 
somely occupies and so thoroughly en- 
joys. Knowledge in its onward march 
passes before him, and he duly regis- 
ters its speed and its progress. 
Changes in belief he marks and 
measures, and records his observations 
with a pen which bites like an etcher’s 
needle, and produces a picture so vivid 
as to be the despair of ordinary work- 
ers in black and white. 

1 Guesses at the RidWe of Existence, and other 


Essays on Kindred Subjects. By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C.L. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





Goldwin Smith and the Riddle of Existence. 


Here we have him, in his latest ap- 
pearance, not so much “guessing” in 
his most superior manner “at the riddle 


of existence” as—a much easier and 
more self-satisfactory thing—criticising 
those who have had the temerity to 
guess. But does he on his side need to 
guess? That surely is too dubious, too 
purely conjectural, a word to denote 
any process of a superior mind. It ad- 
mits too many possibilities, any one 
of which might be right. It is hardly 
the fit term for the mental output of so 
caustic a critic of views past, passing, 
or about to pass. The man who, as 
with a wave of the hand or a sweep of 
the pen, dismisses so much from the 
region of the credible and reasonable 
has in a degree ceased to guess. He 
has so defined the terms of the problem 
that the solution must. be of one kind, 
and not simply one from amid the 
possible multitudes he had dismissed. 
But though “guess” be the fit term for 
him to use of another rather than of 
himself, yet what he has given us has 
so much of the old alertness that we 
read it with pleasure if without satis- 
faction, or the feeling that we have 
been put somehow well on the way toa 
more happy reading of the riddle that 
perplexes us all. 

Of these essays, the one that gives its 
name tothe volume is a criticism of 
Henry Drummond, Benjamin Kidd, 
and A. J. Balfour. It is done in Gold- 
win Smith’s best manner, which is that 
of a very caustic exposition of their 
fundamental positions with the empha- 
sis just slightly changed, or with cer- 
tain of their terms a little more highly 
colored, just so as to bring out the 
innate weakness or the hidden incon- 
sistencies or even gaucheries of their 
argument or theory. But, on the 
whole, this refutation by caustic 
analysis does not carry us very far. 
He is indeed right when he says: 
“There can be no hope, apparently, of 
laying foundations for a rational the- 
ology in any direction excepting that 
of the study of the universe and of 
humanity as manifestations of the 


supreme power in that spirit of thor- 
of 


ough-going intellectual honesty 























which Huxley, who has just been taken 
from us, is truly said to have been an 
illustrious example.” We need not dis- 
cuss the “intellectual honesty” of 
Huxley, or, for that part, of Huxley's 
opponents. That is a quality which it 
is easy to deny to some, easy to ascribe 
to others, but of which a man should be 
very jealous as to the reasons why he 
ascribes it to one man and denies it to 
another. We should have said that 
Huxley had rather too much pleasure 
in polemical dialects simply as polem- 
ics to be selected as typical of “intel- 
lectual honesty.” He had inimitable 
skill in destructive argument; he had 
rare pleasure in pursuing the men he 
regarded as the legitimate prey of his 
syllogism or his dilemma. We are not 
quite sure that it would be “intellec- 
tually honest” in a theologian to dis- 
inter the exploded speculations of 
earlier biologists—say, men of the pre- 
Darwinian age—in order that he might 
use them as cudgels for the true be- 
lievers in evolution; and, for our part, 
we have never seen why men should 
dig up the crudities of earlier divines 
in order to prove that the ideas and be- 
liefs of later ones are absurd, or 
heterodox, or how such a rather useless 
proceeding should argue “intellectual 
honesty.” 

But, leaving that very personal mat- 
ter aside, in what way do the new 
foundations for rational theology, as 
Professor Goldwin Smith explains 
them, differ from those of the old nat- 
ural theology? What was that older 
natural theology save “the study of the 
universe and humanity as manifesta- 
tions of the supreme power”? It erred 
in a great number of ways, but mainly 
because it shared the erroneous ideas 
of its day as to the universe, its laws, 
and its mode of working. Nothing at 
one time afforded greater pleasure to 
Huxley than to show how the old 
Argument from Design had perished, 
though he never on this point fell into 
the incredible stupidities of Tyndall. 
But theology did not create the Argu- 
ment from Design; science created it. 
It grew up not as a way of proving that 
God existed, but as a method of ex- 
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plaining how nature had come to be. 
It was a purely scientific theory long 
before it became a piece of theological 
evidence. Theology in that respect 
stepped into an inheritance created by 
science; and if it profited by its in- 
heritance, was it to blame, or did the 
blame lie with the science that  be- 
queathed it? The Argument from De- 
sign is known to the Socrates of the 
“Memorabilia,” but it is not known to 
the Hebrew Prophets or to the writers 
of the New Testament. And if the- 
ology has assimilated evolution, who is 
to forbid it doing so? Why should it 
not? Science has been revolutionized 
by the idea; must not theology, if it is to 
remain rational, accept the idea that 
lives in the air, that penetrates all 
minds and organizes all knowledge? 
The adoption of evolution by theology 
ought to argue not its impending death 
but its continued life, its power, as it 
were, to know the times and the sea- 
sons and to expand with the expansion 
of the thought. We can quite allow 
the phantasies of Drummond, the un- 
philosophical deductions of Kidd, the 
inconclusive dialectics of Balfour, to 
go. They play in theology exactly the 
same part that the “guesses” at dis- 
covery—which we with becoming dig- 
nity, the subject being changed, call 
“hypotheses”—play in science. They 
show that theology, like other branches 
of knowledge, is more a search after 
truth than the actual possession of the 
truth it seeks. 

But Professor Goldwin Smith is not 
contented with touching the riddle of 
existence, so badly “guessed at’”’ by the 
men he so soundly drubs; he also pro- 
ceeds to discuss the relation between 
the Church and the Old Testament. It 
is indeed a great question—many pa- 
tient scholars have worked at it, men 
of genius have inquired into it; and 
though Professor Goldwin Smith be as 
able as he is brilliant, it has not been 
given even to him to deal with it ex- 
haustively or fairly, or—shall we say? 
—with complete “intellectual honesty” 
in an essay of rather less than fifty 
pages. Many things in this essay sur- 
prise us. In a matter of literature we 
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readily defer to the professor, but we 
are astonished to find that he thinks 
that in the Old Testament there is 
nothing of “humor.” At least the only 
exception he makes is “the grotesque 
adventures of Samson among the 
Philistines.” Humor is not a Semitic 
quality. It is not a quality of any peo- 
ple in their intensest moments; still 
it is not absent from the Old Testa- 
ment. The humor may be very grim, 
but still there is humor in Elijah’s chal- 
lenge to the Priests of Baal. The 
humor again may be very grim, but 
there is humor in Isaiah’s account of 
tue man who makes a god, who pours 
gold out of his bag and weighs silver 
in a balance, and hires a goldsmith: 
“the smith maketh an axe, and worketh 
in the coals, and fashioneth it with 
hammers, and worketh it with his 
strong arm; yea, he is hungry, and his 
strength faileth; he drinketh no water, 
and is faint;’ yet he is equal to the 
making of the god. But most excellent 
is the humor connected with the car- 
penter who “taketh an oak and shap- 
eth it after the figure of a man, accord- 
ing to the beauty of a man, to dwell in 
the house;” but of part of the tree he 
maketh a fire and warmeth himself at 
the fire, he baketh bread, and so of the 
same material he makes a fire and a 
god. The humor may not be as kindly 
or genial as that of our modern pro- 
fessor; but it is of a kind keen enough 
to please a Swift or a Thackeray. He 
tells us that “Judaism never reached 
the religious elevation of some chosen 
spirits among the heathen world, such 
as Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Epictetus.” It is a curious choice. If 
Seneca had been a Christian rather 
than a Stoic, we should have heard 
more of the contradictions between his 
creed and his conduct. If Marcus 
Aurelius had been a converted rather 
than a pagan emperor, we should have 
heard a deal more of the martyrdoms 
for which he was responsible than of 
the “meditations” that now deserve our 
admiration and our praise. We are 


told that “Scotch Calvinism has in fact 
ethically in it not a little of the Old 
‘Testament.” 


We should have thought 
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that Stoicism had in it not a little of 


the Old Testament too; that Marcus 
Aurelius in particular embodied a mo- 
rality very cognate to the Puritan. 
But one thing that ought to be remem- 
bered both as regards the Calvinist and 
the Old Testament is, that persecution 
does not tend to sweeten men; and 
when they have for two or three gen- 
erations had to struggle for their life 
against a brutal power, it says some- 
thing for the faith they lived by if they 
became fanatics for an idea rather than 
haters of their kind. We were not 
aware that Paul treated the Fall of 
Adam in Genesis as historical in the 
same sense or manner as that in which 
a too vernacular theology at one time 
regarded it. The truth is, the Church 
stands to the Bible very much as the 
man of science stands to nature. 
Changes in the manner of conceiving 
nature mark the life and growth of 
science; changes in the manner of con- 
ceiving religion mark the life and 
growth of religion. 

It would be a poor Church that was 
as good in the first as in the nineteenth 
century of its existence. It would be 
a dead religion that lived through a 
single century without feeling intellec- 
tual change or reflecting the increased 
knowledge of its time. An analysis of 
what was once thought of the Old Tes- 
tament in contrast to what is now 
thought of it is a cheap sort of argu- 
ment when used to discredit either the 
Book or the Society that has done so 
much for its exposition. The remark- 
able thing about the criticism of the 
Old Testament is that it has proceeded 
so much from the religious mind. It 
has been practically the work of men 
who have believed and because of their 
belief, and these men could not but feel 
that belief was made more reasonable 
by the changes they helped to effect. 
It would be worthier of a great histo- 
rian to ask whether, if we are to “study 
humanity as a manifestation of the 
supreme power,” the Scriptures can be 
excluded from the study. Humanity is 
not an accident; yet more than any 
other document the Scriptures have 
contributed to the richer life, to the 




















happier progress, to the better living of 
the race. The incidents of which it is 
easy to make so much—the intolerance, 
the bigotries, the oppressions of 
churches—are not the expression of the 
religious character, but of their want of 
it. They belong to the age, not the 
spirit which is working in and through 
the society; and amid the forces that 
have been contributed by the Scrip- 
tures to the life of humanity, one of the 
greatest is a point touched, but not 
understood, by Professor Goldwin 
Smith. Has he asked himself what the 
meaning of moral law as the highest 
voice of God in religion is? Nothing 
has contributed more to the growth of 
humanity than the moralizing of reli- 
gion; and that was a work which the 
moral law of the Old Testament first 
began, and which the law of Christ 
came in later to carry on to completion. 
It is time we had done with the nig- 
gling criticism that cannot see the 
wood for the trees, and that we looked 
broadly yet keenly at the forces that 
most make for the amelioration of 


man; and recognize that these stand re- 


lated to the very books which Professor 
Goldwin Smith as “a bystander” so 
caustically criticises in detail, yet fails 
to see in their concrete and corporate 
being and work. 





From The Spectator. 

THE DREAM-EMPIRE OF THE BALKANS. 
The loyalty of the European Turks to 
the ruler of the fragment of the Balkan 
Peninsula still left to the Ottoman Em- 
pire is strained as it has never been 
before. The Ethniké Hetairia’s bands 
are calling “the children” to arms in 
Macedonia. Bulgaria is said to be 
uniting with Servia and Montenegro— 
whose princes are already members of 
the Panslavist League—in a minor 
Triple Alliance. Is it any wonder that 
visions of a new empire of the Balkans 
are again floating through the minds of 
politicians with imagination and an 
inclination towards “long views’? 
Surely, one hears it said, the year 1900 
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will see set up that Balkan Confedera- 


tion concerning which so much has 
been written? A century later, with 
the beginning of the second thousand 
years of the Christian era, may not the 
Dream-Empire of the Balkans itself be 
ushered in in “the garden of the world 
made desolate” by four centuries of 
Ottoman oppression? Certainly the 
imperial idea is not dead in the Penin- 
sula. Every evening, under the 
shadow of an old willow in Constanti- 
nople, a lamp is lit over the uncut stone 
which marks the tomb of the heroic 
Constantine, the last emperor of the 
Greeks. To the Serbs the name of 
their Czar Dushan, who, exactly five 
hundred years before our queen came 
to the throne, subjugated Macedonia 
ana Albania, is as familiar as that of 
the Bruce to the Scots peasant. Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria in calling his 
infant boy Boris paid a tribute to the 
influence still exerted over his people 
by the traditions of the ninth century, 
in which the “Emperor of the Bulga- 
rians and despot of the Greeks” occu- 
pied the suburbs of Constantinople 
and reigned over the whole country. 
Turning to tiny Montenegro, need one 
do more than mention the name of 
Prince Nicholas’s drama, “The Em- 
press of the Balkans”? As to the 
Roumanians, who that is acquainted 
with the speeches and articles of the 
politicians and journalists of Bucharest 
will deny that the Emperor Trajan is 
a name to conjure with? 

“This federation of free States, des- 
tined to fill the gap that will be caused 
by the dissolution of the Ottoman Em- 
pire,”’ wrote Lamartine sixty years ago. 
The Turks might never have gained 
their footing in Europe had Serbs, Bul- 
garians, and Greeks stood shoulder to 
shoulder in the Middle Ages. Can they 
be trusted to act together when their 
next great chance comes? The realiza- 
tion of the Dream-Empire depends less 
upon the disposition of Russia and 
Austria than upon the temper and 
strength of the emancipated peoples 
themselves. With regard to Greece, 
the world has had an excellent oppor- 
tunity of late of judging not only the 
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national character but the military, 
naval, and economic resources of the 
State. Servia, the only Belkan prin- 
cipality without a seaport, is smaller 
even than Greece (area, five thousand 
square miles less than that of Scot- 
land), but lords it in point of area over 
the Serb Montenegro, which is but half 
the size of Wales. In spite of heavy 
taxes Servia is in straits for money. 
Although possessing, like the brave 
highlanders of the Black Mountain, a 
native ruler, the country has found its 
monarchy burdensome in more ways 
than one. Great politicians and news- 
paper readers, the fidgety Servians fail 
to impress their visitors as favorably 
as the Bulgarians. As to the Servian 
army, it has hardly lived down the 
memory of its humiliating defeat at the 
hands of Prince Alexander. Bulgaria 
(area, that of Scotland and Wales), 
which shares with.Roumania and what 
remains of Turkey in Europe the Black 
Sea front, has always had friends in 
this country, and its affairs are well 
known. It is much less given to show 
than its northern neighbor; the prog- 
ress which its young men from Robert 
College have achieved is real. In re- 
gard to the language, a Bulgarian and 
a Servian understand each other, and 
an educated Sofiote can read Tolstoi in 
the original without learning Russian. 
The largest and the least mountainous 
of the Balkan States is Roumania, be- 
tween which and Bulgaria flows the 
Danube. Alone among the peoples of 
the most easterly of the Mediterranean 
peninsulas, two out of three of which 
are Latin, it uses a Latin dialect; and 
unlike Bulgaria and Servia, which are 
peasant States, it is blessed with an 
aristocracy. In point of fact, absentee- 
ism—along with the Jewish question— 
is one of the government’s greatest 
difficulties. Agriculturally, Roumania 
might be one of the richest countries in 
Europe; M. de Laveleye’s judgment— 
“the Roumain is brilliant, intelligent, 
less given to work than to spend, with- 
out foresight, always ready to run into 
debt to gratify the whim of the mo- 
ment’’—points to the source of weak- 
As to the Roumanian army, its 


ness, 
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deeds at Plevna and Sir Charles Dilke’s 
declaration that it is not inferior to our 
own furnish a sufficient indication of 
its merits. 

With regard to unappropriated Tur- 
key, it comprises Albania (or rather 


three Albanias, the Orthodox, the 
Catholic, and the Mussulman, which 
add yet another language to the Balkan 
Babel), Macedonia, and the Adrianople 
district, and is probably the finest terri- 
tory from the point of view of scenery 
and of agricultural and mineral wealth 
(still undeveloped, of course) which the 
Moslems have possessed in Europe. 
The idea of the Confederationists has 
been to create more autonomous States 
(one of them conceivably Turkish), pre- 
viously perhaps, cutting off certain 
slices of country for the benefit of 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. But if 
“rectification of frontiers” once began, 
where would it stop? And how could 
a territory like Macedonia, containing 
such a mixed population, form itself 
into a principality? At present the 
rayahs of that part of Turkey yet to be 
liberated are a prey to brigands, beys, 
and Greek ecclesiastics, the two latter 
working hand in hand. As to those 
whom Carlyle called “the peaceful 
Mongol inhabitants” their lot is such 
compared with that of their fellow- 
Mahommedans in Greece, Bulgaria, 
and elsewhere in the North (in Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina, which were in a 
pitiable state eighteen years since, a 
paternal government even keeps the 
number of lawyers down to sixteen!) 
that many of them are now probably 
inclined to view the southern extension 
of the Christian States with resigna- 
tion. To effect a modus vivendi with the 
local Turks may prove less difficult 
than to reconcile Greek, Bulgarian and 
Servian territorial claims, and Russian 
and Austrian interests. Concerning 
Constantinople, is its acquisition by 
Greece, Bulgaria, or Servia really re- 
garded as a serious question in Athens, 
Sofia, or Belgrade? Is it not to the 
7£gean, rather than to the Bosphorus, 
that Servia and Bulgaria, and Greece 
as well, despite “the great Hellenic 
idea,” direct their eyes? However this 
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may be, why should Russia—with her 
new “Secret. Treaty” too—consent to 
forego her claims? If the Russian 
claims did not exist, would Europe re- 
frain from insisting on making Con- 
stantinople a free and neutral port 
under a Senate? With regard to 
Austria and Salonica, no one seems to 
have considered the matter in the light 
of its probably coming up for settle- 
ment at a time when the firm hand of 
the Emperor Francis Joseph will be no 
longer guiding the destinies of the dual 
kingdom, when Magyar protests 
against further additions being made 
to the Slav population of the empire 
may have weight, and when it might 
be thought a wise defensive measure to 
form a strong and friendly Servia by 
helping her down to the sea, as well as 
by handing over to her those Orthodox 
portions of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina, the peoples of which now draw 
their inspiration from Belgrade and 
Cettinje. On this last point Mr. Thom- 
son, in his fresh and interesting book 
on “The Outgoing Turk” (Heinemann), 
quotes appositely Gibbon’s remark on 
the Emperor Aurelian’s abandonment 
of Dacia: “His manly judgment con- 
vinced him of the solid advantages, 
and taught him to despise the seeming 
disgrace of thus contracting the 
frontiers of the monarchy.” Should 
the Austrians (and the Jews, who are 
in great strength in Salonica!) not press 
their claims, there is no saying to 
whom the city will fall. The Bulga- 
rians (whose pretensions in Macedonia 
were of course fully acknowledged in 
the abrogated Treaty of San Stefano) 
may prove to have the strongest back- 
ing. 

But it is a far cry from this squab- 
bling over the division of a territory 
which is so far from being available for 
distribution that at the moment it is 
being held down by the full strength 
of the Turkish army, to the coming into 
being of the Dream-Empire of the 
Balkans. And how many thorny ques- 
tions have been calmly ignored in this 
article! Not a word upon the religious 
question, upon the bitter feelings enter- 
tained against Greece on account of the 
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way in which the Phanar has joined 
hands with the sultans in oppressing 
the peoples and Churches of the penin- 
sula which employed other languages 
than Greek. No doubt, too, we have 
failed to give an adequate notion of the 


way in which different races and 
creeds are inextricably mingled in 
Macedonia and elsewhere. We may 


also have insufficiently emphasized the 
attractions which Constantinople pos- 
sesses for Russia, the reality of her in- 
terests there, and the extent of the in- 
fluence which, taught by experience. 
she is likely to exert, first, over Bul- 
garia (now that Stambouloff is gone), 
and, second, through Servia and Monte- 
negro. Moreover, no allowance has 
been made for the unexpected, which 
is always happening in the Balkans. 
And leave can hardly be taken of the 
Dream-Empire without a word about 
its emperor. Who should he be? The 
Servian princely stock is hardly likely 
to producetheman; Montenegro is only 
a Duchy in the Confederation; it is im- 
probable that Bulgaria would accept 
the rule of the Greek royal house, or 
that Greece would approve of a Bulga- 


rian czar. Roumania is left. The 
Italians and the Germans found their 
emperor in their “farthest north.” 


Would the peoples of the Balkans, if 
the Federation were ever constituted, 
do the same? 





From The Saturday Review. 
“THOSE WHO LOVE ALLAH!” 

Junes Effendi, a divisional com- 
mander, it seems, in the Turkish army 
on the Thessalian frontier, was not 
known to fame until the beginning of 
this war. It has fallen to him, how- 
ever, to crystallize into a few words, 
shouted aloud above the din of battle, 
the great fact which once again con- 
fronts Christian Europe—the existence 
in unimpaired strength and spirit of 
the Turkish fighting man. 

The incident which led Junes Effendi 
to make his little speech to the men of 
his division is contained in the ac- 
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counts of the fighting in the Malouna 
Pass telegraphed to London by the cor- 
respondents of Reuter’s Agency and of 
the Daily Mail. Here it is, as given in 
the Daily Mail:?’— 

“For thirty-six hours the Turks 
fought, without sleep, food, or drink. 
Soldiers could not be more severely 
tested. And yet they responded cheer- 
fully to every call of their officers. 
Towards evening two battalions of 
Junes Effendi’s division, dusty, faint- 
ing, and battle-worn, were ordered to 
charge the Greeks with the bayonet. 
Junes Effendi knew his men. He 
stepped forward and shouted to them, 
‘Those who love Allah will advance 
against the infidel!’ With irresistible 
enthusiasm the men dashed forward. 
They swept down the hill in order. 
Even the mule-drivers and the men of 
the baggage-train joined them in a 
wild frenzy of patriotism”’—and _ car- 
ried the position at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Just twenty years ago the writer of 
this article, then also a war corre- 
spondent, was standing at the edge of 
a Bulgarian hillside watching the 
varying fortunes of a desperate battle 
—the last which was fought by Me- 
hemet Ali’s army in the attempt to re- 
lieve Plevna—and he wrote of what he 
saw as follows:— 

“From a spur of the ridge we had a 
complete view of the battle-field. The 
bare hill opposite, held by the Rus- 
sians, lay immediately before us, and 
we could see their gunners blazing 
away from six earthworks. Suddenly 
there is a. movement in the hollow be- 
hind our central battery; the two col- 
umns massed there, who have been so 
patient under the ricochet fire of the 
Russians, advance steadily. As they 
reach the top of the slope the bugle 
sounds, the columns open out and the 
whole line with a fierce shout of ‘Al- 
lah! Allah!’ disappears over the brow. 
We ride forward to watch. A tremen- 
dous salvo of artillery greets the ad- 
vancing Turks; the side of the slope is 
shattered and torn by bursting shells, 
and we see scores of gallant men roll- 
ing down dead or wounded. Down go 
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the Turks, through the ruined village, 
up the Russian slope. A terrific infan- 
try fire opens upon them. It is clearly 
impossible for them to advance up to 
the earthworks; but, clinging to the hill 
in two steadfast lines, they hold their 
ground. And when night fell they 
were still on the hillside. We could 
see the flashes of their rifles on the 
now dark background, making a belt 
of fire along the slope. An _ aide-de- 
camp is sent to fetch them back. ‘We 
are all right,’ said the officer in com- 
mand. ‘We can hold on here all night.’ 
A more peremptory summons was 
sent, and at last they came back. ‘I 
have never seen such devoted  brav- 
ery,’ said Valentine Baker to the 
writer; ‘anything could be done with 
such troops if those who handle them 
knew how to do it.’ The battle of 
Cherkovna was a defeat for the Turk; 
but it afforded ample proof of the un- 
daunted valor of the Turkish private 
soldier.” 

That was in 1877, when for so many 
months the Turks withstood the whole 
power of Russia and Roumania. No 
one who was present with the Turkish 
armies during that stupendous cam- 
paign can ever lose the impression 
there formed that the Turkish soldier 
—Nizam, Redif, or Mustafuz—is a 
fighting man of the first order. Those 
who thus knew him smiled, therefore, 
when, not long ago, the Turkish army 
on the frontier of Thessaly was de- 
seribed as being “ragged, badly shod, 
and ill fed.” Ragged? But beneath 
the rags are healthy bodies and limbs, 
untouched by disease, hardened by 
strict and austere abstemiousness, 
strengthened by a lifetime passed in 
the open air. Badly shod? What of 
that if with feet wrapped in strips of 
linen, and shod with rough sandals, the 
man can march thirty miles a day 
without getting footsore? Ill fed? 
But can a man be said to be ill fed 
when he has what he wants, what he 
is accustomed to—a handful of rice or 
beans, and a bit of bread, with a scrap 
of meat added, if possible? On such 
fare, with water for his drink, the 
Turkish soldier will march and fight 
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for months together, content with his 
rags and his rations, and not clamor- 
ing for pay. Was not Valentine Baker 
right in saying that such men, well led, 
would do anything? That was the 
great want in the Turkish army of 
1877—leaders. With the exception of 
Osman of Plevna there was hardly a 
single general on the Turkish side 
worthy to command such magnificent 
material. This cry for leaders for the 
Turks was echoed, years after, by Mr. 
S. Lane-Poole when he wrote: “There 
are some who believe in a great Mo- 
hammedan revival with the Sultan 
Khalif at the head—a second epoch of 
Saracen prowess and a return to the 
good days when Turks were simple, 
sober, honest; men who fought like 


lions. There is plenty of such stuff in 
the people still; but where are _ their 
leaders?’ The question finds more 


ready answer now than it did twenty 
years ago. There are leaders for tue 


Turks now, thanks to the creator of 
the modern Turkish army, His Im. 
perial Majesty the German emperor, 


who has done more for the “Moham- 
medan revival’ than any other man. 
Captain Lebrun Renaud of the French 
army, who has made the military 
power of Turkey a study, says of it: 
“Every day the Ottoman army is mak- 
ing serious progress; it is recruited 
with regularity; it is well armed; its 
manceuvres are based upon correct 
rules; new railways’ enable its 
rapid mobilization; it is in a 
condition to meet eventualities from 
without.” 

“Eventualities from without’—in 
plain English, the possible partition of 
the Turkish Empire. None know bet- 
ter than the German officers who have 
assisted in the reorganization of the 
Turkish army since 1880—Koehler and 
Kamphoevener, Von Hobe, Ristow, 
Schilgen, and Von de Goetz-—-how 
splendid is the fighting material which 
is the mainstay of the Turkish Empire; 
those ragged Nizams and Redifs who 
go into battle mocking at death, curs- 
ing the Giaour, and breathing the name 
of God. “Those who love Allah will 


advance to the attack of the infidel!’ 
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Junes Effendi knew how to let slip his 
dogs of war. 

It is interesting to observe that, to 
judge from the reports of the corre- 
spondents with the Turkish army, the 
Turkish army in the field is behaving 
itself properly in the moment of  vic- 
tory. We have not heard of any mur- 
dering of the wounded or mutilation of 
the dead. Is it the influence of the 
German instructors of the Turks that 
has eradicated the strong propensity to 
commit these barbarities? I think not. 
The propensity is there, must be there, 
still. Tne slaying of an enemy, 
wounded or not, and especially of a 
Christian enemy, is a pleasure to an 
Oriental; the mutilation of his body is 
no atrocity. Originally the heads of 
the slain were cut off by the victors for 
the convenience of counting. The 
modern Osmanli has simply inherited 
the habit from his ancestors. It is per- 
fectly natural to him to cut off the 
head of a dead enemy. Strange, there- 
fore, does it seem to us who saw the 
hideous deeds of 1877 to read in the 
papers of to-day that the Turks after 
their victories in the Malouna Pass 
“treated the Greek dead with rever- 
ence, and laid them in the shade.” We 
can hardly believe our eyes as we read 
it. 

Here by way of contrast is an ex- 
tract, from a stained and battered note- 
book of 1877, under the date “Kara- 
hassan, September:”’— 

“During the assault on the village of 
Karahassan Nedjib Pasha, who com- 
manded the main attack, was standing 
beneath a tree. His victorious battal- 
ions were raging through the streets, 
maddened by the desperate defence 
offered by the Russians. Suddenly one 
of the soldiers ran out of the ranks 
holding aloft the head of a Russian 
impaled on his bayonet. 

“‘God is great, pasha!’ he 
making straight for Nedjib. 
the head of an infidel!’ 

“Then, lowering his rifle, he drew the 
head off against his foot and left it 
there on the ground in front of his 
commander as a war offering. Nedjib, 
a humane and enlightened man, turned 


shouted, 
‘Behold 
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away with an angry exclamation of 
disgust; whereupon the soldier, nowise 
abashed, promptly ran his bayonet 
through the head again, brandished it 


Amuses Itself.—If I 
were asked to state what a Russian 
schoolboy does with his spare time 
after working hours are over, I should 
be much puzzled what to say. 
Unfortunately young Russia has not 
the faintest glimmering of knowledge 
of the practice or even of the existence 
of such things as football, cricket, fives, 
rackets, golf, athletic sports, hockey, or 
any other of the numerous pastimes 
which play so important a part in the 
life of every schoolboy in this, merry 
land of England. Therefore there is no 
question, for him, of staying behind at 
the school premises after working 
hours, in order to take part in any 
game. He goes home; that much is cer- 
tain; most of his time is loafed away— 
that, too, is beyond question. He may 
skate a little perhaps, in the winter, if 
he happens to live near a skating 


How Russia 


ground, but he will not go far for it; 
and in the summer, which is holiday 
time for him from June till September, 


he walks up and down the village 
street, clothed in white calico garments, 
or plays cup and ball in the garden; 
fishes a little, perhaps, in the river or 
pond if there happen to be one, and 
lazies his time away without exertion. 
Of late years “lorteneece,.”’ as lawn- 
tennis is called in the eczar’s country, 
has been slightly attempted: but it is 
not really liked; too many balls are lost, 
and the rules of the game have never 
yet been thoroughly grasped. A quar- 
tet of men will occasionally rig up their 
net which they raise to about the 
height of a foot and a half, and play a 
species of battledore and shuttle-cock 
over it until the balls disappear; but it 
is scarcely tennis. As a matter of fact 
a Russian generally rushes at the ball 
and misses it; on the rare occasions 
when he strikes the object, he does so 
with so much energy that the ball, un- 
less stopped by the adversary’s eye, or 
his partner’s, disappears forever into 
“the blue.” Croquet is a mild favorite, 
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on high, and with a fierce cry of ‘Al- 
lah! Allah! went on like a madman 
down the blazing street.” 
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too; but it is played very languidly and 
unscientifically. 

Well do I remember a scene at the 
custom-house some years—a good many 
years, I fear—ago! I was a schoolboy 
at the time, and had arrived from En- 
gland in order to spend the summer 
holidays in Russia. Among my 
impedimenta was a box of croquet 
paraphernalia which I had been com- 
missioned to bring out for an English 
resident. At that time the game was 
as yet unknown to the country, and the 
custom-house authorities on opening 
the box retreated in horror and alarm 
when they beheld its awe-inspiring 
contents. Instruments of assault, 
bombs, mysterious weapons of every 
kind were contained in that awful box 
—not one of them would go near it! 
Amid exclamations of warning and 
horror I drew forth one of the bombs 
and placed it upon the ground; then a 
second; to the accompaniment of cries 
of terror and consternation I took from 
the case a terrible weapon (known to 
croquet players as a mallet), and to the 
inexpressible alarm of all present I 
commenced a little exhibition game of 
croquet upon the floor of the custom- 
house in order to demonstrate the uses 
of the various implements. As_ the 
hoops could not well be utilized on the 
wooden boards these innocent articles 
were gravely suspected. I believe the 
officials took them to be boomerangs of 
a novel and peculiar description, and 
the whole box was consequently de- 
tained for further and fuller investiga- 
tion. I believe they sunk it in deep 
water and sent down a scientifically 
disposed diver to inspect it in safety. 
My friends got their croquet set 
eventually, but the balls bore marks 
of careful testing: those officials had 
felt sure they were bombs, and had 
done their very best to convict them of 
containing dynamite—F. Wishaw in 
Chambers’s Journal. 





